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NORWALK MILITARY 


ORWALEK, forty-one miles from New York City on the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R., is an inter- 
eting old town, noted for the healthfulness of its climate 
and the unusual picturesqueness of its scenery. 
The Institute is thus easy of access and yet removed from 
the excitements and temptations of largé towns. 


THE BUILDINGS. 


The buildings, erected expressly for school use, are spacious, 
airy, and well heated and lighted. The Lecture, Recitation, 
Dining, Sleeping, and Bath-Rooms are commodious and well 
furnished for their respective purposes. 

The Institute comprises a main structure, one hundred and 
seventy-five feet in depth by forty feet front, three stories 
high, with wings attached. Adjoining this is a two-story 
building containing the Bowling Alleys. 

The rooms in general in the building are unexcelled for 
neatness and tasteful arrangement. The sleeping-rooms 
have been pronounced— 

** Veritable models in everything that can contribute to comfort and 

health. Nor are the principal lecture halls less attractive, with their 
fine large Gothic windows and stained glass, just admitting sufficient 
light, witnout a par- 
ticle of that glare 
which is so hurtful 
to the eye. There 
are two or three 
towers, including 
an observatory, 
from any one of 
which can be had 
an extended view 
of the Sound, with 
its tiny islands, its 
capes and promon- 
tories, and, here 
and there the swift, 
steam- 
ers."—N ational 
Quarterly Review. 

The entire 
building is 
lighted by elec- 
tricity. 


RECEPTION 
AND 


READING 
ROOMS. 


Separated 
from the Gym- 
nasium, Bowl- 
ing Alleys, and 
Music-Rooms, 


by a long corridor, are the Reception and Reading Rooms. | 


They are attractive, and contain Library, Cabinets, and 
Works of Art. 


GYMNASIUM AND BOWLING ALLEYS. 


The Gymnasium is pleasant and well appointed. It con- 
tains parallel, inclined, and horizontal bars, horizontal and 
inclined ladders, rings, Indian clubs, and dumb-bells. In an 
adjoining building are two bowling alleys open to all the 
aunts under proper regulations. 


THE BOAT-HOUSE. 


The school has a boat-house situated on the east side of 
Norwalk Harbor, about one-eighth of a mile from the Insti- 
tute, in which are kept the school boats. These are stanch 
and safe. Connected with the boat-house are all the conven- 
iences for healthful bathing. 

Cadets are not allowed at the boat-house or on the water 
without a teacher. 


INSTRUCTION. 


The Institute endeavors to prepare cadets for the practical 
duties of life. Its object is to send out young men, not only 
with careful training, in certain studies, but also with cult- 
ured and well-disciplined minds, with sound bodies, and 
with habits of work, purity, and manliness. ~ 


Norwalk, Conn. 


In the selection of the subjects of study we endeavor to 

avoid neglecting the English branches. To read well, to 
write a good hand, to be expert in arithmetic, to have such a 
knowledge of geography and history as to read intelligently, 
to be able to write and speak pure English, are accomplish- 
ments of the first importance. 
_ The explanations given in the class-rooms are intended to 
be so full and simple that they may be understood by any 
attentive pupil. But, in addition to this, teachers, during the 
study hours, assist pupils in the preparation of their lessons. 
This, indeed, is one of the great advantages of a boarding- 
school, that pupils have at all times the assistance of in- 
structors. We find that most boys must be taught how to 
study. 

In each study we endeavor, as far as possible, to teach both 
the principle and the method of application to the affairs of 
every-day life. 

The small number of pupils in each class, and the fact that 
most of the work of the pupil is done under the eye and with 
the aid of the instructor, insures a degree of thoroughness 
not attainable under other conditions. 


COURSES. 


There are three regular courses of instruction, the Liberal, 
the Classical, and the Commercial. 

The Liberal course meets the wants of such as are prepar- 
ing for a business life, and wish to complete their studies at 
the Institute. 

The Classical course embraces all the studies requisite 
for admission to the Freshman class in our leading col- 
leges. 

The courses of study are subject to such change as may be 
demanded by the advancement of cadets. It is not intended 
that any cadet should be held back in all his studies by a 
lack of proficiency in one or two branches. 

The Diploma of the Institute will be awarded to any cadet 
who completes in a satisfactory manner either of the regular 
courses of study. ° 

Students who are unprepared to enter one of the regular 
courses receive careful instruction in those branches in which 
they are deficient. All are advanced as rapidly as their pro- 
ficiency warrants. Thoroughness of instruction in the branches 


taught is aimed at rather than a superficial knowledge of | 


many subjects. 
Graduates of the Institute are admitted to Cornell Univer 
sity without examination. 


DISCIPLINE. 


The system and requirements of the school develop and 
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cultivate the habits of punctuality, regularity, and pre 
cision. 

Common-sense methods of discipline are used to secure , 
good order and promote the welfare of all. Constant effort 
is made to teach and encourage self-government and honor. 
The school is not designed to reform bad boys, but to educate 
and train in habits of gentlemanly courtesy boys from cult- 
ured homes. Any boy whose influence in the school is found 
to be injurious will not be allowed to remain. 


RECREATION. 


Cadets have sufficient time and adequate facilities for 
healthful sports, such as boating, fishing, salt-water bathing, 
skating, archery, base-ball, and lawn tennis. The large 
gymnasium affords facilities for indoor recreation. As a 
precaution against accident, a teacher always accompanies 
cadets while engaged in aquatic sports. 


TABLE. 


The Dining-Room is a handsome and spacious room. An 
effort has been made to have the table fare, appoint- 
ments, and serv- 
ice eq ual to those 
of a gentleman’s 
private table, 
and the result 
has been very | 
satisfactory. 
The fare is sub- 
stantial, abun- 
dant, and well 
cooked. Meals 
are served in 
course, and hab- 
its of good 
breeding and 
proper table eti- 
quette carefully 
inculeated. It 
is believed that 
the special 
care taken in 
this feature of 
the school is 
productive of 
the best results. 


MILITARY 
DRILL. 


Military train- 
ing is used, as 
a means of culture, to secure regular exercise, perfection of 
form and carriage, habits of neatness, order, promptness, 
accuracy, and ready obedience. 

Cadets are drilled in the School of the Soldier, School of 
the Company, and School of the Battalion, according to 
Upton’s United States Infantry Tactics. Breech-loading 
arms of light weight and suitable equipments are furnished 
by the school. 

The Cadet officers are appointed by the Principal. They 
are chosen from those cadets who are distinguished by trust- 
worthy character, high scholarship, and proficiency in mili 
tary duties. 

To secure neatness in dress, equipments, and quarters, 
regular daily inspections are made. 


UNIFORM. 
Each Cadet is required to be furnished with the school 


uniform. 
To secure uniformity, it is desired that all unital be 


| made by the school tailor. 


EXPENSES. 


The charge for the school year is $350. There are no 
extras except Instrumental Music. 
Circulars will be sent on request. 


FRANK S. ROBERTS, Principal. 
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reality has entirely surpassed the expectation. . . 
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BRYANT SCHOOL, 


Roslyn, Island, N. Y. 


N Incorporated Boarding School for Boys. It alll 
one of the most beautiful’and costly villa properties within 


reach of the metropolis. The pupils have their home in a 


superb edifice of gray and Ohio stone—a masterpiece of villa}. . 
In the inter-}. . 


architecture—complete in finish and equipment. 
vals of study they look from its piazzas upon the charming 
scenery of Bay and Sound and distant hills; they gain health 
and vigor and strength disporting on the broad and picturesque 
playing-fields, or under the noble old forest trees; or they bot- 
anize among the wild flowers in the shady dells, beside the cool 
springs; or, to vary their exercise, they run down the steep hill- 
side to the Bay, and bathe and dive and frolic and swim in its 
refreshing water, or, boating , 

on its surface, ply the oar or 
bait the fish. But the busi- 
ness of the School is to train 
Younc America, to make 
men of them—=men’ of the 
highest type of character: 
conscientious, cultured Chris- 
tian gentlemen; honorable, 
capable men of affairs ; pa- 
triotic, useful citizens, such 
as will be ornaments to 
society and a blessing to the 
world. 

The wide-awake, pains- 
taking, thorough-going meth- 
od of teaching is in keeping 
with the place: beginning with 
the Primary, going through the Intermediate, and ending with 
Preparation for College or an equivalent. Instead of describing 
methods, extracts from letters are inserted : 


From W. H. CARMICHAEL, D.D. 


“Some of the examinations and recitations in your Institu- 
tion surpass anything I had elsewhere seen.” 


From DOCTOR D. HUTCHINSON and JUDGE M. H. JENKS. 


“ Having frequently visited the Institution under the man- 
agement of Mr. Hinds, we can express the highest commenda- 
tion of his methods. Coming here with a high reputation, it 
was to be expected that he would keep a good school. . . . The 
. It is as a 


master of the art of lanises that Mr. Hinds has given to his 
school its most distinguishing excellence. . . . In earnest him- 
self, he fills his pupills with ardor in the pursuit of knowledge. 
. Especial care is taken that principles be well understood. 
. His pupils are taught to give connected views of entire 
subjects as a whole. . . . He evidently acts upon the principle 
that ‘/dleness 7s the parent of Vice. We deem it but just to 
say that we think Mr. Hinds entitled to rank among the first 


educators in our country.” 


From REV. JOHN BURTT. 


“Mr. Hinds was the first Principal. . . . Pupils had not 
only much to “earn, but a 
great deal to uzlearn. The 
elements to be stimulated to 
progress would have discour- 
aged any person of less en- 
thusiasm, resolution, tact, and 
talent for organization, gov- 
ernment, and method, than 
Mr. Hinds. The experiment 
was not merely successful— 
The result 
was not only honorable to the 


zt was brrllzant. 


Principal, it was highly cred- 
itable to the pupils, who far 
surpassed any anticipations I 
had formed of their suscepti- 
bleness of improvement. . . . 
Their achievements under Mr. 
Hinds were Ti aeissng: an effect attributable to firm but kindly 
discipline, and skillful methods of instruction.” 


From HON. JAMES LIVERMORE and others. 

“We speak from personal knowledge when we say that 
we have never seen Mr. Hinds’s superior as a disciplinarian, his 
school being a model of good order. At the close of a brilliant 
and thorough examination, continuing several days, many com- | 
petent judges declared they had never seen more striking evi- 
dence of rapid progress. The acquirements made by his pupils’ 
have, we believe, seldom, if ever, been surpassed. Their expo- 
sitions of some subjects were more like the lectures of professors 
than the recitations of schoolboys. In elocution their perform- 


ances were remarkable.” 


THE BRYANT SCHOOL YEAR  (1889- 


90) WILL BEGIN SEPTEMBER 18th. 


TOTAL EXPENSE FOR 45 WEEKS’ SCHOOL, $450. 
KPHRAIM HINDS, AN, 


President of the Corporation and Head of the School. 


TO OBTAIN THE FULL BENEFIT OF THE SCHOOL, BOYS SHOULD ENTER YOUNG; 
BEFORE THE AGE OF ELEVEN, IF POSSIBLE. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


W®* begin this week a short serial story by Miss. 


Frances C. Sparhawk ; interwoven with the 
story will be found a description of Indian educa- 
tion as carried on at Carlisle, and sketches of 
Indian character and life. Other articles in the 
body of the paper are: “An American Diploma- 
tist,” by H. A. Vaughan, giving reminiscences of 
Motley as gleaned from the recently published 
correspondence ; a second paper in the series of 
articles on farming and country life, in which Mr. 
Peter Henderson gives some suggestions to amateur 
farmers; a brief sketch of “Spain’s National 
Poet ”—Zorrilla—who has just been crowned in 
Granada; a full report of the convention of edu- 
cationalists at Nashville; and editorial correspond- 
ence from Chautauqua and elsewhere. In The 
Home “The Child in Renaissance Art” is the 
subject of an article by Jane Alden, Elizabeth 
Locke talks warningly of “The Selfishness of 
Noise,” and several short articles give information 
and advice on home matters. Our Young Folks 
will find a graphic description of “ Our Lake Fish- 
eries” by Eugene A. Tuttle, of a curious “ Rain- 
Water Plant” by Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen, and, in 
an unsigned article, of the way in which paper is 
made; there is also a story about a party of Fresh 
Air children, called “A Transaction in Candy.” 
The writings of the late Rowland G. Hazard are 
made the subject of the most important of our book 
reviews for the week. The sermon this week is by 
the Rev. C. M. Sheldon, on “The Preacher’s Use 
of the Individual for Sermons.” 


The whole question of grants of money to the 
children and grandchildren of Queen Victoria, 
raised by the marriage of the Princess Louise to the 
Ear! of Fife, has been thoroughly discussed in Parlia- 
ment the past week. The result will undoubtedly 
be that, as usual, John Bull will grumble, but will 
pay. The committee on the subject recommended 
that $180,000 be added to the annual allowance of 
the Prince of Wales, out of which he should pro- 
vide for his children, and that the Queen should 
still have the right to ask further provision from 
Parliament for her grandchildren. Mr. Labouchere 
moved the adoption of a substitute declaring that 
the sums given the royal family are already amply 
sufficient, and that if further supplies are needed 
they ought to be provided through retrenchment in 
the expenses of the royal household. He said that 
the Queen and her family already receive $3,500,000 
annually from the country, that the Queen had 
made large savings from the civil list—some say 
from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000—and that the ex- 
treme limits of a nation’s grants ought to be the 
children of the sovereign. He suggested that if 
money were needed by the royal family it might 
be had by abolishing such useless offices as those of 
Lord Chamberlain, Lord Steward, Master of the 
House, Master of the Buckhounds, eight lords in 
waiting, eight grooms in waiting, and four equerries. 
Mr. Bradlaugh and Sir Wilfrid Lawson supported 
Mr. Labouchere. On the other side, Mr. Balfour 
declared the objections to the grant “ sordid and 
disgusting,” the Hon. W. H. Smith stated that 
the alleged savings of the Queen were overesti- 
mated, and Lord Hartington command Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s “ pedagogic and minatory air.” Mr. Glad- 


stone, Mr. Parnell, Mr. Morley, and most of the | 


Liberals and Parnellites joined in voting down 
Mr. Labouchere’s substitute. Mr. Gladstone briefly 
said he was averse to all measures of economy that 
impaired the dignity and splendor of the Crown. 


Mr. Morley, who best represents the least preju- 
diced and most moderate Liberals in the matter, 
declared that in voting for the grant he feared that 
he strained the pledge given by him to his electors, 
but he did so on the understanding that no opening 
would be left for future claims. On Monday of 
this week Mr. Morley moved an amendment to 
the effect that the House is unwilling to increase 
the burdens of the people without assurance that no 
further grants will be made for younger members 
of the royal family. This was defeated, after 
another sharp debate, by a vote of 355 to 154. 
The truth is that, leaving extreme Radicals out 
of the question, the English people is perfectly 
willing to pay liberally, and even splendidly, for 
the maintaining of the dignity and social im- 
pressiveness of the institution of royalty ; the only 
question now raised is how far that generosity 
should be extended to those removed by two or 
three steps from the throne. 
* * 

Norwegian politics have followed the exact 
course which we outlined a year ago. The minis- 
try of Sverdrup has worried along through the par- 
liamentary session without accomplishing anything 
of importance, now apparently courting the favor 
of the Right or Conservative party, now again in- 
clining toward the Pure Left or Radical wing of 
the Liberal party. The moderate group of the Left 
which nominally represents the Ministry is in a 
minority ; and the Government can accordingly 
subsist only by bargains and compromises with the 
two other minority factions. Of course no decisive 
measures of legislation can be expected of a ministry 
thus situated. The efficiency of the Storthing as a 
legislative body is paralyzed, and a general dissat- 
isfaction both with the Storthing and the Gov- 
ernment has been spreading throughout the coun- 
try. It is, presumably, these evidences of popular 
discontent which during the last few months have 
aroused Sverdrup from his lethargy and stirred 
him up to something resembling his former energy. 
The Right had relied upon him to find means to 
postpone indefinitely the introduction of the jury 
system in criminal prosecutions, which, after end- 
less debates in successive Storthings, was voted 
a year ago. Sverdrup’s general attitude seemed 
to justify such an expectation; and great was the 
consternation of his conservative allies when they 
found that he was taking bona fide measures for 
carrying the law into effect. Mr. Stang, the leader 
of the Right, therefore moved in the Storthing, 
July 2, a vote of censure, which was lost; thereby 
strengthening the Ministry instead of overthrowing 
it. This afforded Sverdrup a long-desired oppor- 
tunity to rid himself of his troublesome Conserva- 
tive allies, and, much to the astonishment of the 
opposition, he placed hisresignation and that of the 
entire Cabinet at the disposal of the King. If he 
now resumes power (as undoubtedly he will), he 
will be master of the situation. He can practically 
make his own terms; for there is no one among 
the parliamentary leaders who has a majority be- 
hind him, and the English resort of dissolving Par- 
liament and appealing to the country is not pro- 
vided for inthe Norwegian Constitution. Thus the 
probabilities are that Sverdrup will only reorganize 
the Ministry, retaining the premiership, and choos- 
ing the greater number of his colleagues from the 
Pure Left. That such a course will strengthen 
him with the country is very probable. 

* 


The Emperor of Germany is at present cruising 
in his yacht “Hohenzollern” along the coast of 
Norway, and both German and Norwegian papers 
abound in notices of his movements and reports of 


his delight with the country and its magnificent 
scenery. To judge by the accounts, his Majesty 
must be an energetic young man, for he is not 
content with looking at the mountains from the 
deck of his yacht, but he climbs up through the 
steep passes, visits glaciers and waterfalls, and 
spares himself no fatigue. It is just sixteen years 
since his father, as Crown Prince of Prussia, made 
the same trip incognito, winning all hearts, wher- 
ever he came, by his gentle dignity, simplicity, and 
nobility of character. The Norwegian valleys are 
full of anecdotes concerning him, exhibiting the 
traits which made him beloved everywhere by the 
common people and hated by the military bureau- 
cracy, which is the chief power in the German 
Empire. The son makes an impression which is in 
marked contrast to that produced by the father. 
Wilhelm ITI. travels in state; he is haughty and 
—_ and makes no effort to conciliate the 
common people. He feels and conducts himself 
as the chief of a great military empire—a king 
by the grace of God, and not by the sufferance of 
parliaments. But the Norwegians, who are the 


/most democratic people in Europe, have small 


reverence for a kingship supported by bayonets, 
and they compare the son with the father, much to 
the detriment of the former. 


* * 
* 


The two most interesting propositions which have 
been accepted by the Constitutional Conventions in 
the West are that in Idaho requiring in civil cases 
the agreement of only three-fourths of the jury, and 
that in Washington Territory forbidding the ex- 
emption from taxation of property of any descrip- 


tion, which is meant to include churches, private 


schools, charitable institutions—everything, in fact, 
not owned and controlled by the State. Each of 
these innovations has Californian precedent. That 
regarding the juries has the approval of most of the 
best thinkers among the lawyers, though lawyers 
are constitutionally averse to legal changes. Ben- 
tham declared the requirement of unanimous ver- 
dicts to be a relic of barbarism. In criminal cases 
it is well enough, because a man ought not to be pun- 
ished unless he is certainly guilty. Probable. guilt 
is not enough. If by any chance he is innocent, 
the public as well as himself is the loser by the 
enforcement of the penalty. But in a civil suit the 
ease is different. The property involved belongs 
either to the plaintiff or to the defendant, and 
should go to the one who is probably entitled to it. 
At best the wrongful possessor has the advantage 
over the wrongful claimant, as the law’s delays are 
all on his side, and the possession of the property 
gives him the means to fight the case. To hold 
that, when two-thirds of the jury are agreed that the 
plaintiff is entitled to his claim, it should be denied, 
is to maintain that the law should be on the side 
of the strong against the weak. 


* * 
* 


The clause in the proposed constitution of Wash- 
ington Territory requiring the taxation of church 
property would, two generations ago, have been 
almost universally denounced as a tax upon philan- 


thropy. It is likely now that a large part of the 


church members in the Territory will accept it, much 
as those in California have come to accept a similar 
provision there. The conflict over the Roman 
Catholic school question has had much to do with 
the change in'popular sentiment. Since 1840, when 
it became obvious that the public maintenance of a 
system of schools positively opposed to the spirit of 
our institutions could only be prevented by accept- 
ing the principle of the complete separation of 
Church and State, this principle has gained steadily 
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in popularity among all upholders of the public 
school system. At the present time the danger of 
the separate education of Roman Catholic children is 
greater than ever before. It is not strange, there- 
fore, to find so prominent a Methodist as the Rev. 
J. M. King, of this city, declaring that Church and 
State should be absolutely separate, and that the 
tax-paying public should not be burdened in order 
that property given to churches may be exempt. 
In so far as church members and taxpayers are 
the same people, it does not make a great deal of 
difference whether they pay more to the churches 
and less to the public, or less to the churches and 
more to the public. If we except the poorer 
churches, the application of the California and 
Washington principle would not, perhaps, be at- 
tended by any great hardship. If its application 
should insure a common-school education to children 
of all classes and all faiths, the public end gained 
would be worth more to Protestant citizens than the 
additional burden upon them in taxation. 
* 
* 

In Canada the importance of this sectarian school 
question does not seem to have been growing any 
less since the conclusion of the Conference to pro- 
test against the passage of the Jesuit Estates Act. 
The celebration of the anniversary of the Battle of 
the Boyne, on July 12, was the occasion of almost 
universal condemnation not only of the Government, 
but of the entire system of separate schools. On 
Sunday of last week, according to a report in the 
New York “Times,” Mr. Dalton McCarthy, who 
has for years been the right-hand man of Sir John 
Macdonald, the Canadian Premier, addressed 10,000 
of his constituents, and had his audience with him 
as he arraigned those who had truckled to French 
influence. He announced his attention to move in 
the next session of Parliament for the abolition of 
the dual-language system in Manitoba and the 
Northwest, and to keep the Territories forever free 
from what has proved so great a curse in the 
Province of Quebec and the Dominion Parliament. 
Denouncing French and Ultramontane aggression, 
he declared : “ If this generation does not settle this 
question at the ballot-box, bayonets will settle it in 
the next.” The favor with which these violent 
sentiments was received demonstrates the temper 
of the people. A part of the popular indignation 
is due to the hatred of Protestants toward Catholics, 
but this itself is in part due to the separate schools 
system. Says the “Times” correspondent: 


“It is safe to say that in Quebec separate schools have 
intensified not only religious but social differences. But for 
the separate systems of education the general standard of 
intelligence would have been higher; the press would have 
reached the masses, whereas now it has little influence with 
the bulk of the French population, who are at the mercy of 
priests and demagogues. Had there been a national system 
of free schools in which English was the language of instruc- 
tion, the Province of Quebec would not be to-day two hundred 
years behind every other part of North America north 
of Mexico, and the danger of disruption which now threatens 
the Canadian Confederation would not exist.”’ 

It is as citizens and not as Protestants that we 
urge that our public school system shall be every- 
where so strengthened that not only parochial 
schools but private schools for the richer classes 
shall lose their patronage. All classes in the com- 
munity must be bound together by common genti- 
ments and sympathies, and this is impossible if the 


children are educated apart. 


* * 
* 


The Inter-State Commerce Commission has made 
another important decision. It is in favor of the 
people as against the railroads, though in favor of 
the seaport cities as against the Western ones. 
The railroads had been charging as high as thirty- 
eight cents a hundred pounds on freight to be 
delivered to New York merchants, while only 
charging twenty cents on that to be shipped to 
Europe, though in the latter case they had the 
expense of delivering it on board the vessels. To 
the common-sense of common people this was mani- 
festly a discrimination in favor of foreign consumers 


as against those in New York; but the railroads 


maintained that the discrimination was apparent 


and not real, since they must carry the export traffic 
at low rates or not carry it at all, and that in the 
latter case they must raise their local rates. The 
Produce Exchange of this city happened to be 
interested on the side of the people, as the reduced 
export rates caused all goods for Europe to be 
shipped direct from the Western cities, instead of 
being consigned to New York for reshipment. The 


cases, without comment, were it not 
at he asks us some questions, and to leave them 
appear to be an unmanly way 


We therefore briefly 


in the Western, and 
Mr. Savage wants a brief 


no longer com- 


- Savage had 
his purpose to show that a certain phase en 


belief was provincia] and pass- 
tempora 
ing away, we should not We 


church universal, and for accusing of lying 
to confound the two. 


lecturer at Yal 
logical Seminary, is orthodox, and he gee 


conditional immortality, not in eternal punishment - 
> 


80 was Dr. Brown, late Pres; 
Binion of 14 resident of the Congrega- 


and he was a Restoration-_ 


ist ; so are Drs. Peabody and Hill, one not long since 
preacher before the American Bible Society, the 
other guest and speaker on the platform of the 
American Board, neither of whom accept the school- 
men’s statement of the Trinity ; so is Professor Le 
Comte, of California, who is an evolutionist and dis- 
believes in the Fall. The catholic faith of the 
church universal is in the reality and terribleness 
of sin, not in a theory of its historic origin ; in the 
forgiveness of sins, not in a theory of the atonement ; 
in Jesus Christ as the manifestation of God in the 
flesh, not in a theory of the Trinity; in future 
rewards and punishments, dependent upon character, 
not in a definition of their nature; and it also in- 
cludes, what Mr. Savage has omitted from his cata- 
logue, the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of man. He who believes in these as truths of the 
spiritual realm is orthodox, whatever his opinion | 
about the theological theories of the schoolmen. 


* 


Last week 212 saloon-keepers in Cincinnati, as- 
sembled in mass-meeting, resolved to defy the 
Sunday-closing law, and on Sunday 150 of them 
carried out their agreement. The result was a 
contest between the saloons and the police such as 
Cincinnati has not seen before. As promptly as 
the saloon-keepers were arrested the, brewers stood 
ready to bail them. Most of them were content 
with one arrest, but some spent a good part of the 
day in repeatedly going through the successive 
stages of reopening, re-arrest, and re-bailment. In 
the district called “Over the Rhine” mobs reported 
to have numbered fifteen hundred attempted to re- 
sist the police by violence. If, as is said, the resort 
to anarchistic methods is never had except from 
the consciousness of powerlessness, then there is 
reason for congratulation in this evidence that the 
Cincinnati saloon-keepers feel that their case is 
growing desperate. They have certainly made 
a mistake in policy unusual for them. They 
have made the supremacy of the law or of the 
saloon a distinct issue. This they cannot afford. 
The power of the saloon, like that of monopoly, 
lies in controlling primaries and holding the balance 
of power at elections when the mass of voters are 
thinking of other questions. The only reason why 
the saloon-keepers of Cincinnati have abandoned 
their ancient and hitherto successful policy is that 
at the last municipal election nearly ten thousand ~ 
of the more thoughtful and conscientious citizens 
refused to think of other questions, and voted inde- 
pendently of party for men who would enforce the 


law. 
| 

Aerial navigation as a practical method of trans- 
porting freight and passengers may be among the 
possibilities of the near future. It is, at least, 
constantly kept before the public by the claims of 
this or that sanguine inventor that he has almost 
solved the problem, or has actually solved it, and 
needs only so many thousand dollars to demonstrate 
the fact. The latest scheme is that of Dr. A. de 
Bausset, who has organized a stock company to 
build an air-ship to carry two hundred passengers 
and fifty tons of mail and baggage, and has applied 
for leave to build the ship at the Charlestown Navy 
Yard, where he has raised the $250,000 needed. 
He proposes to make a cigar-shaped balloon of very 
thin steel plates braced together from the inside, the 
ship to be 732 feet long and 145 feet in diameter. 
The air will be pumped out so as to make a partial 
vacuum. Dr. de Bausset figures the weight of 
ship, car, and machinery at 415,676 pounds; the 
weight of air in the cylinder at 721,873 pounds. 


If three-fourths of the air is pumped out, there 


‘would be, under the law of specific gravity, a lift- 


ing power of 541,404 pounds, or, deducting the 
weight of the ship and apparatus, of 125,708 
pounds. The motive power is to be electricity, ap- 
plied to eight compound screws like those of 
steamships, which the inventor believes will give a 


There the railroads claimed that the Inter-State 
Commerce law simply forbade the charge for the | 
shorter haul (to New York) to be greater than for 
the longer haul (to Liverpool). The Commission 
decided against them, declaring that rates could 
| not be made so as to afford a cloak for injustice and : 
discrimination. If the roads can make money 
shipping foreign-bound freight at a low rate, they a 
could also make money if they shipped domestic 
freight at the same rate. The cost of service js the 
same, and a difference in rates is an imposition upon 
domestic consumers, If the reduced rate for export | 
is not really profitable to the roads, there is no 
reason why it should be maintained, Let the 
freight go by water routes, which are profitable. 
The people cannot watch the railroad in each detail ) 
of its management. They can simply lay down 
the general Principle to be followed, and this 
principle is that rates shall be proportioned to the 
cost of service. 
* ie 
We publish on another Page a letter from the 
Rev. M. J. Savage in reply to a recent criticism of 
ours upon a preceding article by him on Ortho- 
doxy. We should Print this lotto, 
discourtesy to him. 
reaffirm what we have be. 
ore said. Mr. Savage had said that the term 
' brthodoxy stood for Something definite and con- 
tant, and accused of lying those who, denying 
hat something definite and constant, assumed the 
orm orthodox. We averred, on the contrary, 
hat orthodoxy is something indefinite and variable ; 
his he now concedes, and explains that he did not 
se the word according to the dictionary definition. 
We think he owes an apology to those who do 
se it in that manner, and whom he accused of 
ying for that offense. Mr. Savage desires to 
know if we or any one will call in question the 
accuracy of his definition of “Christian ortho- 
doxy.” We certainly do. What we said before 
we repeat ; his definition is provincial—a tolerably 
fair account of New England orthodoxy, or perhaps | 
of Puritan orthodoxy, but not of Christian ortho- 
doxy. As we have before said, there is no com- 
mon standard of orthodoxy, accepted in all branches 
of the Christian Church. What is orthodox in the 
Eastern Church is unorth 
vice versa. If, ore, 
statement of what is an been commonly be- 
lieved in all epochs and in al] denominations of 
Christendom, he will find it in the A postles’ Creed, 
though even there with Some minor features which 
are no longer orthodox—that is, 
Ounding this provincial and 
temporary form of Philosophy with that perma- 
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velocity of seventy-five miles an hour. The prac- 
ticability of thus substituting a steel shell inclosing 
a vacuum for the ordinary silk and gas balloon 
would seem easily susceptible of being confirmed 
or refuted by the calculations of any competent 
engineer. But that leaves the interesting ques- 
tions: “ Will the propellers propel? Will the steer- 
ing gear steer ? Will the varying conditions of wind 
and pressure be overcome?” If people can be 
found curious enough to pay for the answer, Dr. de 
Bausset and his company profess to be able to make 
it an affirmative. Mr. Henry George adds spice 
to the discussion by suggesting that if the scheme 
succeed it will be necessary, for the maintenance 

of “ protection to home industry,” to roof the coun- 
try in! 


* 
* 


Professional men have no right to flatter them- 
selves that it is manufacturers alone who are will- 
ing to profit by the public loss. The attorneys in 
England have just united in resisting a reform 
whose benefit to the public cannot so much as be 
questioned. At present the cost of searching the 
title of a landed estate in England generally 
amounts to something like one-fourth of its value, and, 
if the estate be small, sometimes equals its value. 
A bill has been before Parliament to compel regis- 
tration on the first occasion that the land changes 
hands, and also to give all registered owners a 
guaranteed title, requiring merely the payment of a 
fee “not exceeding one farthing in the pound on 
the capital value of the land.” The guaranteeing 
of titles in this way is an Australian invention. In 
some of the Australian colonies it has had twenty 
years’ trial, and the trifling fee required for the 
‘‘insurance fund” has been found much greater 
than was necessary. This feature of the bill might 
plausibly have been contended against on the 
ground that it was a step in the direction of State 
Socialism for the Government to insure titles. The 
lawyers, however, did not resort to this subterfuge. 
They resisted the entire principle of registration, 
and were brutally frank enough to say that they 
did it in their own interest, because it would take 
work away from the profession. Their leading 
journal brazenly declared that “ solicitors are no 
longer disposed to sit down tamely under an attack 
upon their interests and privileges.” The bill 
passed the House of Commons, but the attorneys 
- managed - to defeat it in the Lords. The entire 
conduct of the profession has been ona par with 
that of the anarchistic laborers who used to resist 
the introduction of labor-saving machinery. 


GENERAL News.—A crushing and very likely a 
final blow has been given to Boulangism by the 
Sunday election in France for the General Council. 
Standing as a candidate in 451 cantons, he was suc- 
cessful in only 12. His friends had expected suc- 
cess in at least 100 cantons. The meeting of 
representative men of this city called by Mayor 
Grant to consider the advisability of a .World’s 
Fair in 1892 took up the subject enthusiastically, 
and the work of forming sub-committees is now 
under way. There is no longer any question that 
this city will have a great Exposition. In the 
hearing before a referee in the case of Kemmler, 
Thomas A. Edison and other practical elec- 
tricians have testified very positively that death 
by the apparatus proposed would be instanta- 
neous and painless.——Last Thursday was the 
golden wedding day of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone. 
Hundreds of congratulatory messages and presents 
were received. It is definitely settled that Mil- 
let’s great picture “The Angelus ” will come to this 
country. The price is nearly $120,000, and a duty 
of $30,000 will have to be paid. This is a notable 
illustration of the absurdity of our present tariff on 
works of art. We.doubt if a single artist could be 
found in this country who would claim to be “ pro- 
tected” by this demand of our Government. 


FATHER DAMIEN AND HIS WORK. 


UR readers will remember the accounts pub- 
lished in The Christian Union of May 16 

last, of the labors of Father Damien in the settle- 
ment of lepers at Molokai. This settlement was 
described as isolated from the rest of the Sandwich 
Islands ; the two villages were characterized as 
“homes of indescribable misery ;” it was stated 
that “the Government had adopted the barbarous 
theory that the lepers could sustain themselves, 
and had left them to their own resources ;” and 
that, as a result, “drunkenness and every other 
form of the lowest debauchery had become a sort 
of refuge of despair for these miserable outcasts.” 
These statements were based on what purported 
to be the testimony of eye-witnesses of a disinter- 
ested character, widely accepted as trustworthy by 
the journals both of this country and of England. 
This testimony was received and published, not 
only in daily journals which might be suspected of 
sensationalism, not only in Roman Catholic jour- 
nals which might be accused of ecclesiastical in- 
terest to exaggerate the self-sacrifice and the serv- 
ices of Father Damien, but in Protestant and 
secular journals, and in quarterlies whose character 
for accuracy entitles them to be regarded as author- 
ity. The original testimony has since, it must be 
added, been confirmed by other credible witnesses. 
“The Friend,” of Honolulu, now comes to the de- 
fense of the Hawaiian Government. It denies that 
the Government left the lepers to their own re- 
sources, or that Father Damien was “a chief moving 


spirit in the steady improvement that went on in- 


the condition of the settlement.” It declares that 
“ Molokai was in many respects the most thorough- 
ly and successsfully worked missionary field in 
the group.” “Mr. and Mrs. Hitchcock were at 
the head of the work from 1832 to 1857; they 
were peculiarly devoted and efficient, and had ex- 
cellent missionaries associated with them. After 
this, for eleven years, the Rev. A. O. Forbes car- 
ried on the work ably and devotedly, periodically 
visiting and ministering to the lepers after they 
came there in 1865, organizing the Siloam Church 
and installing their first pastor. A considerable 
proportion of the lepers were members of the 
Protestant churches, many deacons, and some 
ministers. Their spiritual wants were well sup- 
plied by church and Sabbath-schools.” As to ma- 
terial conditions, an official report to the Govern- 
ment (1872) asserts that “these people are better 
supplied than they ever were in their own homes ;” 
they “are well taken care of, and are not un- 
happy.” A second report, two years later, asserts 
that ‘in a material point of view these people are 
better off on Molokai than most natives on these 
islands, and also better off, with few exceptions, 
than they ever were in their own homes.” “The 
Friend,” however, concedes that the Catholic portion 
of the settlement was “ destitute of spiritual care,” 
and “became the source of much of the moral dis- 
order that existed at Kalaupapa among the idle 
lepers in spite of church and magistrate ;” and that 
Father Damien “did a worthy and noble thing to 
volunteer in 1873 to serve them; he did great 
good by bringing the neglected Catholic minority 
under spiritual direction and control ; he also worked 
zealously for their bodily needs.” ? 

We believe that we have in this concise state- 
ment embodied all that is necessary to put our 
readers in possession of the defense of the Hawaiian 
Government furnished by “The Friend,” whose 
article is too long to quote in full. We cannot, of 
course, investigate the case, nor venture to pass 
judgment on it without investigation. Yet some 
questions naturally occur to the mind. How came 
official reports to be called for in 1872, and again 
in 1874, or to be so framed as to constitute a de- 
fense, if there had been, prior to that time, no sus- 
picion of Government neglect? If these lepers 
were better supplied than they ever were in their 
own homes, what need was there for Father 


Damien’s zealous work for their bodily needs? Has 
any Protestant missionary ever taken up a residence 
among the lepers as Father Damien did? What 
bearing has the statement that Mr. and Mrs. 
Hitchcock did good missionary work in Molokai 
from 1832 to 1857 on the question of spiritual 
destitution in the leper settlement, which was not 
founded until 1865? Our conclusion, after a careful 
reading of the article in “ The Friend,” and a careful 
comparison of its statements with the criticised 
reports as embodied in The Christian Union, is 
that from 1865 to about 1870 the lepers in their set- 
tlement at Molokai were left inadequately provided 
for by the Government ; that the spiritual wants 
of the Protestant lepers were partially provided for 
by occasional visits and by deacons and ministers 
among their own number; that the spiritual desti- 
tution among the Roman Catholic lepers was un- 
alleviated and led to great demoralization ; that 
complaints gradually coming to the ears of the 
public led to investigation, some reforms, and the 
official reports quoted in “The Friend,” and at 
the same time to the heroic resolve of Father 
Damien to do what theretofore no missionary, 
Protestant or Roman Catholic, had done—devote 
himself to a life among the lepers, with the moral 
certainty that he would as a result become himself 
a leper; and that, although there may have been 
some not unnatural exaggerations in the pictures 
painted of the physical and moral condition of the 
leper villages, there is no danger that the world 
will put an exaggerated estimate on the rare hero- 
ism of the man who laid down his life for these 
unhappy outcasts and exiles. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Is the enlightenment of the present as compared to the past 
the result of Christianity, or of education or some other cause ? 
Is it a fact that the discoveries of science which have re- 
sulted in a change in the views of many Christians regarding 
the teachings of the Bible have all been made by men opposed 
to Christianity ? What definite facts can be stated as proofs 
of the view that the advancing progress and improvement in 
the world’s condition is due to Christianity? Do you con- 
sider that God, in speaking of David as a man after his own 
heart, approves or justifies those acts of David which are 
now considered sinful, or that the crime of polygamy was any 
less a sin in Solomon’s time than now in God’s sight? W. 


8 Baws one salient and capital fact is that progress 
is confined to Christendom. We talk of the 
progress of the nineteenth century. But there is a 
nineteenth century in India, China, and Africa as 
well as in Europe, in Pagandom as well as in Chris- 
tendom, but no progress except in Christendom ; 
no railroad, no telegraph, no banking system, no 
credit system, no free press, no general systems of 
education (for the school system of China is not a 
system of education), no free government, no secu- 
rity for life, liberty, or the pursuit of happiness, no 
general development of the arts and sciences. All 
this has gone with the open Bible and i in proportion 
as the Bible has been opened. 

Moreover, historically human progress can be 
traced to the Bible and its influences : German litera- 
ture to Luther’s translation of the Bible ; the pres- 
ervation of literature and libraries to the monastic 
institutions; the birth of agriculture as a science 
to the Benedictine monks ; all educational systems to 
seeds and cuttings planted by the church; all col- 
leges and higher institutions, almost without ex- 
ception, to endowments received from Christian 
men. Political revolutions followed the religious 
reformation ; political liberty, religious liberty. The 
great advocates of freedom have for the most part 
been Christian men, and the opponents of freedom 
for the most part infidels. See for confirmation of 
this statement Lecky’s “ History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century” and the facts there given. 
Note the fact that modern science dates from the 
days of Bacon, who was a Christian believer, 
astronomic science from the discoveries of Coper- 
nicus, Galileo, and Isaac Newton, who were Chris- | 
tian believers; political reform from the work 
of William of Orange, Oliver Cromwell, George 
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Washington, who were Christian believers. Finally, 
ask your history to give you the name of a single 
man who has been mentioned in giving to modern 
thought and life its impulse and its power who was 
not a believer in the Christian religion. 


TEACHER OR TYRANT? 


ARE sits heavily on most mature men and 
women; no prevision can avoid it and no pros- 
perity escape it. One may say of care as Schiller 
said of death, it must be good because it is uni- 
versal. It is the constant endeavor of devoted and 
capable parents to shield their children from the 
anxieties and uncertainties to which they themselves 
have been exposed; to this end they deny them- 
selves luxuries, take up heavy burdens, and resign 
a host of comforts and pleasures that might other- 
wise be theirs. ‘Their constant endeavor is to build 
a wall around their children which shall shield 
them from the tempests to which most lives are 
exposed. It is a loving but a most unwise and futile 
endeavor; the whole movement of life is against it, 
and against it because, if successful, it would rob 
the child of that which is his highest good fortune. 
To free a human life from all perplexity, anxiety, 
and care would be to defeat that education which 
is the highest end of living. The father cannot 
run the race for the son; the highest service he can 
render the son is to so train him to strength and 
endurance that he shall rejoice to run a race the 
winning of which means no glittering reward, but 
inward peace and nobleness. 

Care is a stern but wise teacher; one whose les- 
sons are hard to learn, but of immense value to him 
whois willing to get the most of them. Care steadies, 
matures, develops men ; it fastens the sense of re- 
sponsibility, brings out the latent forces, and makes 
one master of situations for which at the start he 
was entirely unequal. ‘There are few stories more 
interesting or instructive than the records of the 
careers that have expanded to greatness under the 
pressure of great cares—cares that have fairly 
wrung out the very highest energy of the soul. 
Again and again men who have given small evi- 
dence of the possession of unusual gifts or force 
have, under the stress of heavy responsibilities, 
disclosed unsuspected capacities and moved with 
even step into the front ranks of the noblest work- 
ers and victors. The same noble development of 
strength is constantly seen in obscure lives; it is an 
educative influence to which all men are subject 
and from which none ought to be exempt. 

But there is a vast difference between the attitudes 
of men toward the cares which press on them ; care 
may be a tyrant as well as a teacher, and there are 
multitudes of men who rebel despairingly against 
the tyrant and never discover behind the hard, for- 
bidding mask the face of the wise and patient 
teacher. The world is full of those who make 
themselves the slaves of care; who fall asleep 
every night weary with the burden of their slavery 
and awake every morning heartsick and hopeless. 
It is idle to counsel such to lay down their cares ; 
they cannot detach themselves from burdens which 
have come to seem part of their lives—something 
from which nothing but death can set them free. 
There are those, however, who have not passed into 
this final.stage of slavery ; who are still struggling 
to keep that freedom and joyousness of life which 
are essential to the highest living. To all such it 
is of immense importance to see clearly that care is 
a teacher sent from God to instruct men in patience, 
courage, cheerfulness, and strength, and that they 
who turn this teaching into a tyranny defeat the 
purpose of the infinite wisdom. If the cares of life 
were the accidents and hardships of our condition, 
mere dead weights upon us, they might dishearten 
and paralyze us; but if there is some heart of love, 
some secret source of strength, in them, we may 
bear them with good courage and find our hope and 
faith purified and deepened. A man will bear with 


entire cheerfulness, and even with joy, a training of 
the utmost severity if at the end of it he is to reach 
liberty and the command of a new skill or force ; 
there is no labor from which men shrink if in the 
doing of it they can secure some higher good for 
themselves. With like cheerfulness care may be 
borne, if we see in it an education which shall fit us 
for high and sacred duties. It will not cease to be 
hard and at times exhausting, but it will cease to de- 


"press and crush us, to rob us of spontaneity and joy. 


Receive care as a teacher, and you shall gain that 
character which Emerson says is the only definition 
we have of freedom and power; receive care as a 
master, and you shall become the slaves of a merci- 
less tyrant. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator and his wife have been taking a trip, 
and, if anybody ever spent a week away from time and 
from the ordinary conditions of existence, they think 
that they are the people and this is the week. Setting 
out from a spot by no means inconspicuous, either geo- 
graphically or historically considered, in twenty-four 
hours they found themselves in a region apparently as 
unexplored as the heart of Africa. A county map, full 
of glittering generalities, was at hand for guidance 
and instruction, but reference to that was found to re- 
sult in deeper and deeper confusion of mind, and it 


| was finally abandoned as worse than useless. It was 


wonderfully clear in regard to railroads and telegraph 
lines and other obvious features of the country, but en- 
tirely ignored that pleasant road, for instance, which 
turns up to the left at the corner of Deacon Simpkins’s 
barn, and the seductive by-way which meanders toward 
the setting sun and ends in somebody’s wood-lot. 

The Spectator has no intention of relating at length 
his experiences on this journey. He will merely speak 
at present of a few discoveries casually made by his 
companion and himself. | 

They discovered that General Grant is the most 
popular hero of the nineteenth century. 

They discovered the pie line. 

They discovered that fruit, except in the form of 
“‘ pie-apples,” is not recognized as an article of com- 
merce by the proprietor of the country store. They 
found, nevertheless, it must be confessed, that fruit 
can be had though not for sale, and paid for though 
not bought ; nay, more, that, even in the form of water- 
melons, it can be eaten though not with the usual 
appliances. 

They discovered that the native American is disap- 
pearing from the land, though leaving some of his 
characteristics behind him. The names met with in 
this circuit were of many nationalities ; the houses, as 
to their interiors, strikingly alike. The Spectators 
came to the sage conclusion that mankind is divided, 
not by race lines, but by social strata. They were told 
that an Eyetalian lived here, a Dutchman—rustic for 
German—there. The Italian element came out in the 
terraced garden and the disposition of grapevines 
about the dwelling. The inside of the house, as to 
arrangement and ornamentation, was like those of all 
the others—Dutchmen, Swedes, Norwegians, Irish, or 
American—of the same social grade. 

Patronymics, the Spectators discovered, are some- 
times misleading. On one occasion they were directed 
for a night’s lodging to the house of a man whose 
name seemed unmistakably German. Being detained 
(supperless) to an hour far past the nsual bedtime, 
and foreseeing a possible reluctance on the part of 
their prospective host, they conceived the happy idea 
of making sure of his favor by addressing him in his 
native tongue. Considerable time and effort were 
devoted to framing a suitable opening speech, but, 
much to their chagrin, the gentleman turned out a 
pure-blooded Yankee—about the only one they met— 
understanding not a word of their well-studjed address, 
and regarding them, indeed, with some suspicion on 
account of it. 

Another of the things discovered on this trip was a 
grotesque mingling of the old and the new in some of 
the less remote regions. In a small, quiet hamlet 
whose century-old tavern breathed suggestions of noth- 
ing but the quaint and picturesque, the landlady, with 
evident pride, threw open the door of the best bed- 
room on a glistening array of new Brussels carpet, 
new lace curtains, new bedroom “suit,” with the usual 
quantum of those decorated articles known, the Specta- 
tor believes, as splashes, scarfs, and so forth. In this 


house a telephone had been put in on the day of the 
‘Spectators’ arrival, which, owing to some mistake in 


the connection, rang at intervals during the night 
This was an unlooked-for peculiarity of the new con- 
trivance, and called forth expressions of mild surprise 
from the family ; while as for the guests, it contributed 
not a little to the mirthfulness of their vigils. 

The Spectator traced the book agent to his happiest 


hunting grounds, and the traveling artist as well. 


“‘ This book, sir,” said a kind and entertaining host, 


bringing out a huge volume of Josephus—“ this book 


cost me fifteen dollars. I got it for my little girl. You 
see her name on the outside. It comes a little extry 
to put the name on, but I wanted her to have the best 
there is. She’ll keep it always to remember me by.” 
‘“ Perhaps yur’d like to look at this while you’re wait- 
ing for the water to boil,” suggested a plaintive woman 
in one of the roadside houses, and she removed a 
quilted silk cover from a large object on the center- 
table. “It’s a book. There’s only seven like it in the 
whole country.” 

_ Then it isn’t a Bible ?” 

_ “Well, it’s got the Bible in it, and the Apocryphy 
—Judith and Macbeth and all of ’em—and there’s a 
good many pictures. The man that sold it to me said 
it was so expensive that they gave up publishin’ it, and 
there was only seven copies finished. It’s bound splen- 
didly, you see ; and it weighs ’most twenty pounds.” 

The book being admired, and the water not yet boil- 
ing, there was time for further conversation. 

“That’s me and my husband,” said the housewife, 
pointing to two highly colored portraits that flanked 
the mantel. 

“Did your daughter paint them ?” the Spectator 
asked, having listened to a catalogue of the daughter’s 
accomplishments, and feeling it proper to say some- 
thing. 
“No. They was painted by a man that came along. 
He was the smartest man I ever see. He did ’em 
both in one forenoon. He asked an awful sight of 
money for ’em, but he earned it.” 

Best of all, the travelers discovered kind hearts 
everywhere—a disposition to “ accommodate,” a pleas- 
ant sense of humor which made converse easy and 
agreeable, an interest, which was not all idle curiosity, 
in other lives and other ways of doing things. The 
Spectator was convinced anew that the human family 
is one—children of the same Father ; and that almost 
everywhere some features of the Father’s face may be 
seen, if we will but look for them. 


MR. SAVAGE ON ORTHODOXY.’ 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
HAVE just read “What is Orthodoxy ?”— 
. your criticism on my “ North American Review ” 
article. Of course I did not expect you to agree 
with me. But will you allow me to offer one or 
two objections to your method of disagreeing ? 

You cannot seriously think me ignorant of the 
dictionary definition of the word “ orthodoxy.” 
Why did I not use it, then? For the very good 
reason that it is entirely beside the point at issue. 
What orthodoxy may be in general, in Japan or 
India, was not the theme of my paper. I was deal- 
ing with what have been the essential points of Chris- 
tian orthodoxy for fifteen hundred years ; and this 
your article simply does not touch. My definition 
of orthodoxy you do not quote; and not one word 
you have said at all impeaches its accuracy. The 
differences between belief in the tenth century and 
belief in the nineteenth, between “Old School ” and 
‘- New School,” between Joseph Cook and Professor 


‘Smyth—all these are wholly one side the point at 


issue. For al/ these differences you allude te have 
existed inside the limits of recognized orthodoxy. 

I set down in order the few essential beliefs that 
have been the heart and soul of orthodoxy for 
fifteen hundred years. These are such as the fall 
of man, supernatural revelation, the plan of salva- 
tion through the incarnation, sufferings, and death 
of the second person of the trinity, and eternal life 
or eternal death as depending on acceptance or re- 
jection of this plan. Will you, or will any one, 
venture to say that there has ever been a recognized 
“orthodoxy ” in the Christian church, for fifteen 
hundred years, that was not substantially consti- 
tuted by these beliefs? Differences have been 
allowed on other matters, but not on these. 

Of course there may be an “ orthodoxy ” in the 
future that includes none of these. I believe in 
and work for such. But, of course, it will not be 
the historic “orthodoxy” of Christendom. And 


a See Outlook for editorial comment. 
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your own. declaration that you are not anxious to 
be accounted orthodox in the old sense is only 
proof—so far as it goes—of my claim that the old 
and standard orthodoxy is being surrendered. 

The heart of my “ North American Review” 
article is in two points: First, that certain doc- 


trines which I set forth have constituted the essen- 7 


tials of historic orthodoxy ; and, second, that these 
are passing away from the intelligent belief of the 
modern world. Neither one of these statements 
does your criticism impeach. On the other hand, 
by implication, you concede the truth of the main 
contention. 

If, now, you will point out to your readers any 
age in the history of the Church, since the Nicene 
Creed was formulated, when there has existed a 
recognized ‘ orthodoxy” that left out any one of 
the essential points contained in my definition, then 
it will be time for me to confess myself in error, 
and for you to denounce me as an accuser of my 
brethren. M. J. SAVAGE. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


HAUTAUQUDA is a fine specimen of evolu- 

tion. It began as a camp-meeting. Then it 
had engrafted on it a Sunday-school Assembly. 
Then the Sunday-school Assembly pr.ved so much 
more flourishing than the original stock that 
the latter disappeared altogether, and the Sunday- 
school Assembly took its place. Then an educa- 
tional element was added, and Chautauqua be- 
came a kind of literary and religious picnic ground, 
with lectures, concerts, readings, fireworks—a per- 
fect kaleidoscope of instruction and entertainment. 
At the same time a Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle was created, to develop and direct 
habits of systematic, useful reading all over the 
country. At last a summer school has grown up 
here which, it is safe to say, has no equal in the 
world. For six weeks studies are carried on in 
various branches of learning. English Literature, 
Mathematics, History, Political Economy, Greek, 
Hebrew, English Bible, are among the topics 
studied. A college building has been erected, 
which. is equipped with a small working library, 
but mainly devoted to class-rooms. I append a list 
of the instructors for this summer of 1889—the 
faculty of this summer school : 


Prof. Herbert B. Adams, 
Johns Uni: ersity, Balti- 
more, Md. 
Prof. B. P. Bowne, 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


Prof. John A. Broadus, 
Baptist Theol. Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
Prof. Geo. S. Burroughs, 
Amherst Coll., Amherst, Mass. 


Prof, Sylvester Burnham. 
Hamilton Theologica) Seminary, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


Prof, I. B. Burgess, 
Rogers High School, Newport. 


Mule. Lea R. de Lagneau. 


Prof. A. D. Rougemont, 
Academy, Brooklyn, 


Prof. J. T. Edwards, 
Chamberlain Institute, Ran- 
dolph, N. Y. 


Prof. Richard T. Ely, 
Johns University, Bal- 
timore, Md. 
Prof. W. C. Gorman, 
Chamberlain Institute, Ran- 
dolph, N. Y. 
Prof. Wm. R. Harper 


Yale University, New : Haven, 
Conn. 


Miss L. M. Heuermann, 
Academy, Brooklyn, 


Prof. A. C. Longden, 


Military Academy, Macon, Mo. 


Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, 
Trinity College, Dublin, Ireland. 
* 


Prof. D. A. McClenahan, 
U. Pres. Theol. Sem., Allegheny 
City, Pa. 
Prof. W. D. McClintock, 
Chaut. Coll. of Lib. Arts. Plain- 
field. N J. 


Mrs. P. L. McClintock, 
Chaut. Coll. of Lib. Arts, Piain- 
field. N. J. 


Prof. F. J. Miller, 
Worcester Academy, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Prof, E. H. Moore, 
Yale University, New Haven, 
onn. 
Pres. Edward Olson, 
of Dakota, Vermill- 
ion, Dak. 
Prof. Geo. B. Stevens, 
Yale University, New Haven, 
onn. 
Washington an‘ Jefferson Coll., 
Washington, Pa. 
Prof. Hermann J. Schmitz, 
te Academy, Brooklyn, 


Prof. Frederick Starr, 
Chaut. Coll. of Lib. Arts, New 
Haven, Conn. 
Prof. Lewis Stuart, 
Alma College, Alma, Mich. 
Prof. Wm. E. Waters, — 
Cincinnati, O. 
Dean Alfred A. Wright, 
Chaut. School of Theology, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Prof. Revere F. Weidner. 


‘Angustana Theol. Sem., Rock 
Island, Ill. 


* 


Six weeks seems a very short time to devote to 
the acquisition of a language or a science, or even 
to beginning an acquaintance with either. But I 
have seen enough to make me quite sure that 
very good work is done here. I know of one 


case in which a young man, by attending Chautau-_ 


qua for six weeks, and carrying on some of his 
studies afterwards by correspondence, is able to 
enter his theological course at the second year of 
the seminary. These six weeks with Professor 
Harper would give, have given to some of the 
students, a better start in Hebrew than some men 
get in the three years of their seminary course. 
Dr. Weidner tells me that at the end of his six 
weeks’ course some of his students will write on the 
blackboard the first chapter (or chapters, I am not 


‘sure as to the amount) of John’s Gospel in Greek, 


from the English, and not memoriter, but with 
ability to explain all the fgrms, and give and apply 


the rules of syntax. One young man on the 
grounds, who is giving himself wholly to Hebrew, 
devotes nine hours a day to it. I have talked with 
some of the students. They declare enthusiastic- 
ally that Chautauqua has a finer corps of teachers 
than any university in the land; and if I am in- 
clined to question their statement as extravagant, 
they reply that Chautauqua has all faculties from 
which to pick her men, and they point me to her 
remarkable faculty. I have talked with some of 
the instructors, and they assure me that never before 
have they found classes, in the general spirit of en- 
thusiastic eagerness and the quick capacity to learn, 
equal to these Chautauqua classes. Everything is 


optional. There are no students who are not here 


for a special purpose; none who are not bent on 
getting all they can in the shortest possible time. 
And the fact that there are but six weeks in the 
term impels them (if a college phrase which has 
no equivalent in elegant English may be pardoned) 
to “brace up.” For a teacher who cannot sur- 
render a year from her work for special study, for 
a young man who desires to expedite his educational 
process without “ skipping,” for a worker who has 
strength and interest to take a course of instruction 
in any department under a specialist—as Hebrew 
under Professor Harper, or Political Economy 
under Professor Ely—lI can conceive nothing here 
or abroad equal to Chautauqua. The man who 
expects to get in six weeks the results that can 
be obtained only by two or three years of study 
will be, and ought to be, disappointed ; but he who 
is content to get three months of product by six 
weeks of work, and is willing to do three months 
of work in six weeks time, will not be disappointed. 
* * 


* 

Niagara Falls I had not before visited since the 
State has taken it in charge. ‘The improvement in 
comfort to the tourist is very great. Formerly you 
could get no point where a view of the Falls was to 
be had without paying a quarter. Everything was 
fenced in and off from the visitor. Now all is open. 
He still pays toll to cross the bridges or go down 
the inclined plane or the spiral stairways. But 
Goat Island and Prospect Park and the Three 
Sisters and Lunar Island and Terrapin Rock are 
all free. He wanders at his own sweet will, 
and does not have to stop and think whether he 
will pay twenty-five cents when he has ten 
minutes only of leisure—two cents and a half a 
minute for the sight. But this is not all. A line 
of cheap omnibuses has been established, like the 
Park carriages in Central Park, New York, and 
Prospect Park, Brooklyn, which make at appointed 
times—every fifteen minutes—a tour of Goat Island 
and Prospect Park, and for fifteen cents give you 
the circuit, with a “ stop-over ticket” at each point 
of interest. ‘The establishment of this “bus” sys- 
tem, and the organization of a company which 
furnishes carriages outside at established and rea- 
sonable rates, has brought down hack hire to a 
reasonable figure. I passed great signs to-day 
announcing carriages at a dollar an hour, or four 
hours for three dollars. And our party, of four, 
took a drive this afternoon across the old Suspen- 
sion Bridge, two miles below the Falls, up on the 
Canada side, through the “Queen Victoria Niagara 
Falls Park” (I give it the benefit of its full official 
title), through the Dufferin Islands, up on the hill 
from which we had a magnificent panoramic view 
of both Falls and the Rapids, and home again by 
the new Suspension Bridge; and the whole trip, 
including all tolls, cost us $4.45, or a trifle over 
$1.10 apiece. That does not seem to me extrava- 
gant. And it was not the result of a special 
bargain. I am not good at driving bargains. I 
always pay the first price asked—or leave the 
goods alone. | 


* * 


We are stopping at a private boarding-house— 
Miss Conway's, on First Street, near Main. It was 
recommended to us by a friend, and we are very 
glad we came here rather than to one of the great 
hotels. I do not even know her prices—I believe 
not over $2 a day. The house is not over six or 


eight minutes’ walk from the Rapids, or from Pros- 


pect Point, where you get a near view of the 
Falls. And when your day’s rambling is over, you 
are at home. But then tastes differ. This even- 
ing we walked out after tea to see the Rapids in 
their marvelously changing colors under the sunset 
sky. And as we walked home we passed one hotel 
with a dozen people on the porch looking out on 
the most uninteresting village street, while if they 
had simply gone around the corner and sat on an 
adjoining porch, the Rapids would have been in 


sight ; and, a little further on, another hotel whose 
parlor was half full of guests who were gossiping, 
and fanning themselves, and pretending to listen 
to a performer tinkling away on a grand piano. 
For such tourists I certainly do not recommend 
any private boarding-house. Two days will suffice 
to “do” the Falls; one might, I imagine, spend 
two months here and not grow tired of the ever- 
varying beauty; but he would get tired of the 
ever-monotonous crowd. For the tourist who means 
to see the Falls simply, and not attempt to study 
them, nor to take in the accompaniments of botani- 
cal and mineral wealth, I recommend this pro- 
gramme, recommended to us, and which we have 
proved and approved : 

First morning—Goat Island and Prospect Park, 
on foot. 

Afternoon—Ride to Canada side, Dufferin Isl- 
ands, and panoramic view from the hill back of 
Clifton House. 

Second morning—Railroad excursion on obser- 
vation car to Lewiston, giving view of Rapids and 
Whirlpool below the Falls. 

Afternoon—Sail in “ Maid of the Mist,” giving 
view of the Falls from below. 

This will not give one a visit to the Cave of the 
Winds and under the Falls, but these you ean add 
on another day, or even on one of these days if you 
are an industrious sight-seer. I am not. I leave 
industry at home when I go a-pleasuring. 


L. A. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


By Epwarp W. Bemis. 


HE twenty-eighth annual Convention of the 
teachers of the country, July 16 to 19, at 
Nashville, Tenn., has been a great success. Owing 
to the singular Philistinism of many of the large 
railroads which refused to make as low rates for 
the teachers as for the less number of prize-fighters 
who lately congregated at New Orleans, and owing, 
also, to the mistaken belief in the North that a 
Southern city is always ten to fifteen degrees 
warmer than a Northern one, the number in attend- 
ance was only from three to four thousand. But 
a greater number of prominent educators attended 
than commonly at such meetings, and the papers 
and discussions, despite many of very poor quality, 
were generally thought to average higher than 
usual. 

North and South were brought together with 
most happy results. Scarcely any sectional feeling 
prevailed, but the teachers of each part of the 
Union seemed pleasantly disappointed in the char- 
acter of those of the other section. Alabama sent 
the largest delegation, next to Tennessee ; Missis- 
sippi was fairly represented, and some were present 
from every State in the Union. 

Two questions attracted chief attention, though 
many others were treated with ability. These were 
manual training and denominational schools. In 
the Council of the National Association, an august 
body of sixty well-known superintendents and 
educators, which met as usual just prior to the more 
popular part of the Convention, President Wood- 
ward, of the St. Louis Manual Training School, 
stood almost alone in his advocacy of manual train- 
ing; but in the body of the Convention the contest 
was much more equal, while it appeared that the 
system was being rapidly and successfully extended. 
Mr. Rickoff told a most interesting story of the 
success of this supplement of purely mental study 
in several of the large and overcrowded grammar 
schools of New York City, and others described the 
great success in Minneapolis, New Haven, Phila- 
delphia, and many other cities. 

The opponents of manual training manifest a 
curious inability to understand that, when properly 
taught, it does not hinder, but helps, intellectual and 
moral culture, and, further, that manual training in 
the public school entered into for its educative 
effect, and the purely trade and technical training 
in the industrial and technological school, are widely 
diverse ; since the former aims at manual dexterity 
in the use of tools in general, and the development 
of brain power in connection therewith, and hence 
never continues a thing after its doing has become 
purely mechanical and machine-like. In the dis- 
cussions of the department meetings devoted to 
the subject it appeared that little real difference 
existed as to the true end of education, but only as to 
the means, and it was decided to submit to repre- - 
sentative teachers in manual, industrial, and tech- 
nological schovls definitions and clear lines of 
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separation between these schools, in order to have 
uniformity in the use of terms and to free the pub- 
lic from current misunderstandings. 

It also appeared that some connecting link was 
greatly needed between the kindergarten at the 
bottom and the manual training for boys of high- 
school age. We must reach the mass of poor chil- 
dren who never go beyond the grammar school. 
A system of primary and intermediate manual 
training is needed. It was found that some schools 
had already successfully bridged the chasm by hav- 
ing the children between eight and fourteen praciice 
free-hand and industrial drawing and sewing for 
the first part of the period, and then have the boys 
model in plaster, while the girls learn cutting, fit- 
ting, and cooking. 

By far the most interesting and dramatic event 
of the Convention was the great debate between 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead, of Boston,and Bishop Keane, 
of Washington, head of the new Catholic University, 
on Denominational Schools. After the paper sent 
by Cardinal Gibbons, and already printed in ‘ Pub- 
lic Opinion,” had been read, Bishop Keane made 
an able argument in favor of parochial schools. 
By claiming that Christian character was more 
important than learning, and by assuming, al- 
most without argument, that religious sanctions in 
the week-day school, aside from those involved in 
acknowledgment and reverence of a Supreme Being, 
were absolutely essential in order to build up said 
character, he made out a strong case. He also 
protested that the Catholic Church in America 
to-day is not reactionary and does not stand alone 
among religious denominations in desiring denomi- 
national schools. 

Mr. Mead took up the argument of Cardinal 
Manning that the family is superior to the State. 
This he rather imprudently denounced as clap-trap, 
claiming that the Cardinal disbonestly used this as 
a pretext for invalidating the authority of the State, 
and then went right to work to subdue the family 
himself by putting over it the Church, which was 
more tyrannical than the State. Mr. Mead then 
proved by exhaustive quotations from American 
Catholic authorities that that Church deliberately 
leads many of its members to believe that they will 
be condemned to eternal torment if they continue to 
send their children to the public schools. Such use 
of religious disabilities he denounced as un-Amer- 
ican, and called for legislation against it, and con- 
cluded by quoting what all but Catholics would 
consider gross perversions of important parts of his- 
tory in standard text-books in current use in Cath- 
olic parochial schools. ‘The poor intellectual educa- 
tion given by the Catholic Church in other countries, 
where not driven forward by the competition of 
other schools, was described. In all this, and 
much more that Mr. Mead said, there was a large 
amount of truth ; but its force was greatly weakened 
by acertain narrowness and appearance of personal 
hatred and desire to make sharp rather than impar- 
tial statements, while in a few places he seemed to 
go too far in magnifying State authority over church 
action. 

This gave Bishop Keane achance to reply, which 
he did in the strongest. speech of the week. Ignor- 
ing the weaknesses of his own position, he exposed 
those of his adversary, and by his eloquence and 
apparent sincerity as he denied that he was trying 
to establish priestly domination and_ power, and 
claimed that the contest was between Agnosticism 
and Christianity, he carried the great audience of 
over three thousand with him, and won a great 
triumph for the time being. 

Interpreting some of Mr. Mead’s unguarded 
expressions to mean that no authority on earth is 
superior to the State, he declared that, sooner than 
accept such a claim, he would go to the gibbet. 
The Bishop admitted that church disabilities were 
imposed on Catholic parents who refused to sus- 
tain a good parochial school, and justified it boldly 
on the ground that, since the Church believed that 
it was wrong for the parent not to give his child a 
Christian education, which the public school as now 
managed did not do, the Church could not help 
placing religious disabilities upon those who thus 
offended. ‘The recent attempt in Massachusetts to 
give the State certain rights of control over all pri- 
vate schools was vigorously assailed. 

Several of those who listened to this brilliant 
debate agreed with your correspondent that both 
disputants had gone too far, and that the best solu- 
tion of the problem was on a middle ground. On 
the one hand, it would be very impolitic for the 
State to forbid any church from imposing such 
disabilities as its members must be assumed to 


have tacitly admitted to be proper, by their very 


continuance as members of any church which is 
known to claim such power. Also it would be very 
unwise to forbid the teaching of any book whatever 
in a private school, even such as may be used in 
the Anarchist Sunday-schools of Chicago. What 
the State can very properly do, however, is to re- 
quire that all pupils of private schools shall be sub- 
mitted to the same examinations in those studies 
that train and prepare for citizenship as are required 
of pupils in the publie schools. 

Singularly enough, in all this discussion at Nash- 
ville scarcely a word was said as to whether all the 
moral training and development of unselfishness 
and the spirit of co-operation necessary to make 
good citizens, if not good candidates for another 
world, cannot be imparted by our public schools 


without the direct use in words of formal religious. 


sanctions. 

One good result of the discussion was to present 
the Catholic view in a clearer light than it had been 
seen before by many of the teachers. The Bishop 
was so much pleased with the considerate treatment 
accorded him throughout the sessions, which he con- 
stantly attended, that he became a life member. It 
is to be hoped that our other leading college presi- 
dents, such as Eliot, Gilman, Adams, Seelye, and 
Angell, may do likewise, for there is great need of 
uniting the college and university more closely to 
the high school and normal school than has hitherto 
been done. 

Naturally, in a Southern State the progress of 
education among both white and colored there was 
much discussed. One hundred and twenty-five 
million dollars, it was estimated, has been spent by 
the twelve Southern States since the war on public 
education, although the taxable property is less than 
in New York State, with all its taxable bonds 
omitted. Although over ninety per cent. of the 
taxes are borne by the whites, the funds are equally 
divided per capita between whites and blacks. 
Progress has been great, but the average school 
year is still only ninety days, and in some States 
only eighty, so that many of the speakers urged 
the need of National aid. Speaking of the Blair 
bill, only one objection has ever seemed to me seri- 
ous—that is, that National aid might repress private 
effort. Why could not this danger be largely met 
by providing that no National aid should be given 
to any town, State, or other civil division which did 
not continue to raise by direct tax as much as it 
had averaged during the three years or two years 
prior to the passage of the said bill ? 

The schools of Nashville, it was thought by many 
of the visitors, compared favorably with those of 
many Northern cities of the same size—about 
100,000 ; but the rural population in the South, 
and some in the cities, have very poor schools as a 
general thing. The improvement is steady, how- 
ever, even though too often very slow. 

One of the greatest needs of the colored schools 
is a good system of normal instruction, but there 
are scarcely any good normal schools for colored 
teachers in all the South. The Peabody and Slater 
funds are of much help, but need great supplement- 
ing from other sources. 

During the sessions attention was called to the 
startling proportion of school children who never 
go beyond the primary or earlier grammar grades. 
In Chicago, for example, there are 28,000 children 
in the first grade, and only 9,000 in the fourth. In 
most States compulsory education is a farce, for no 
officers with adequate powers are appointed to 
enforce the law, and the school buildings, as in New 
York City, are often insufficient to seat all who 
would or should attend. The education and prep- 
aration for citizenship of the immigrant in the 
Northern city is as great a problem as the South 
has to contend with, and many references were 
made to it. 

The reports of the Normal Department were 
valuable. A study of the many normal schools of 
the country the past three years by a committee 
appointed for the purpose has revealed the undue 
lack of uniformity in aims and methods, the ab- 
sence from many of the vitally important practice 
school, and the extent to which many so-called 
normal schools are simply high schools in disguise. 
It was urged that every higher institution of learn- 
ing should have a chair of pedagogies. 

The most popular department meetings were 
those of Kindergarten and Music. In the former 
Dr. W. T. Harris and Colonel Parker and wife 
took prominent parts ; and Mrs. Hailman, principal 
of the training school for kindergartners at La 
Porte, Ind., read a paper of unusual force and 
great general interest on “The Principles and 


Methods of Educating Our Girls for Parenthood,” 


in which the physical, mental, moral, and zxsthetic 
sides of education were finely treated. She had no 
faith in “fried cakes, pancakes, nut-cakes, and 
stomach aches,” and dwelt on music, story-telling, 
and drawing as arts that reveal the soul among 
young children. A special talk to women on dress 
reform was also given by Mrs. Parker. Some 
kindergarten stories, told on the stage of the 
Masonic Theater to a group of eager children as an 
illustration of that phase of kindergarten training, 
charmed the many hundreds present. 

One great criticism passed by all upon this Con- 
vention was the license allowed every speaker to 
exceed the thirty-minute limit. Professor C. F. 
Smith, of the Vanderbilt, who presented a notable 
paper on the abuses and absurdities of the granting 
of honorary degrees by nearly all our American 
colleges and universities, was almost the only one to 
obey instructions in the matter of time in the main 
meetings of the Convention. - | 

There was also a lack of unity in most of the 
programme. As Dr. A. D. Mayo, who took a promi- 
nent part in the consideration of education in the 
South, remarked to your correspondent, it would be 
far better to confine the Convention to one live topic 
a day, such as manual training, religious and moral 
education, the kindergarten, etc., and then have 
several able addresses on each phase of the subject 
by the best thinkers of the Association. A greater 
effort, I learn, will be made to effect this at the next 
meeting, which is expected to be at St. Paul. 

The meetings on the whole, however, fully repaid 
attendance. The weather was cooler than the Con- 
vention has experienced at Chicago or elsewhere 
during the past four years. The many educational 
institutions which make Nashville the educational 
center of the South surprised the visitors from their 
extensiveness and equipment, while drives about 
the beautiful country all around the city and excur- 
sions to Lookout Mountain and the Mammoth Cave 
and entertainment at the hospitable homes in Nash- 
ville served to bring to the Northern teacher a 
higher appreciation of the South and of the efforts 
here made to meet: social problems whose difficulty 


cannot be understood except on the ground. 


The Convention on the first day was treated to 
that peculiar Southern institution, the barbecue, 
when a hog and a sheep were roasted entire, the 
head, tail, hoofs, kidney, and leaf-fat being left upon 
the carcass, as the animal when thus half dressed 
and ready for the barbecue is called. The novel 
feast was much enjoyed. The Convention reached its 
closing session before there appeared any samples of 
that fervid, flowery eloquence which one occasion- 
ally hears in this Southland, and which, when it did 
appear, provoked to the last degree the wonder and 
amusement of the delegates from a colder clime. 
Only parts of two sentences from this speech of the 
President of a Southern female college can be given 
here. In such detached form they feebly illustrate 
the whole. Alluding tothe scenery passed through 
by the delegates on their journey to Nashville, he 
thus spoke of the man from the Rockies: “Stand- 
ing on the summit of Pike’s Peak, he saw the god — 
of day kiss the forehead of the continent as he 
drew around him the roseate coverings of his even- 
ing couch.” A little later, referring to how all 
this grandeur aroused patriotic feelings, he referred 
thus to his own experience one day at the Centen- 
nial at Philadelphia: “The bugles whinnied, the 
trumpets blared, and the horses in their gay capar- 
ison fretted, danced, curvetted, and caracoled until 
each particular hair on each particular head stood 
up like a liberty pole, from the top of which 
streamed the beloved flag of our beloved country !” 
| 


THE AMATEUR FARMER. 


| By Perer HENpDERSON.! 


HAT may be called the amateur farmers’ 
movement began in this country about twenty 
years ago. About that time a few men of wealth, 
who could afford to own a house in the city and a 
farm in the country, began to consider the benetits 
of rural life. The pioneers in this movement were : 
O. B. Potter, of Sing Sing, and the late William 
B. Dinsmore, of Adams Express Co., New York, 
representing this section of the country; while 
Patrick Calhoun, of Atlanta, Ga., and Robert Gar- 
rett, of Baltimore, Md., represented the South. 
These and other gentlemen I can name _ have been 
very successful in their rural undertakings. Mr. 
Potter was one of the first, even among amateurs, 
to make ensilage a success, and at a time when 
1A shorthand interview, obtained for The Christian Union 
by George J. Manson. 
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professional farmers had failed in that branch of 
agricultural work. Ten years ago the value of ensi- 
lage was questioned, and many expensive plants were 
abandoned about that period for the reason that 
there was an imperfect knowledge of the subject. 
Since then the methods have been greatly im- 
proved upon, and the process is now almost uni- 
versally practiced by both amateur farmers and 
those who till the soil for a living. Another suc- 
cessful amateur farmer is Archibald Rogers, of 
Hyde Park, New York, who, by thorough cultiva- 
tion, fertilizing, and the use of proper seeds, has 
reclaimed many hundreds of acres that were per- 
fectly worthless, and can boast of one of the best 
permanent pasture lands to be found in the State. 
Whitelaw Reid, of the “Tribune,” and F. C. 
Havemeyer, of Westchester, have reason to be 
proud of their amateur farming. Robert Garrett, 
of Maryland, has reclaimed several thousand acres 
that were perfectly barren and worthless; by seed- 
ing down with the proper grasses he has now, it is 
said, nearly 1,500 acres of pasture land. In 
Massachusetts, W. R. Allen, of Pittsfield, is noted 
for the high cultivation of his farm, together with 
his fancy stock. According to my knowledge, 
however. the most remarkably successful amateur 
farmer is Mr. Patrick Calhoun, whose farm, in 
the vicinity of Atlanta, Ga., and its wonderful 
development, by the use of suitable grasses for 
that section, almost everybody in that neighborhood 
has now been made acquainted with. The great 
difficulty with the South has been the cultivation 
of proper pasture lands for grazing and for the 
raising of hay crops; but Mr. Calhoun, by thor- 
ough culture and the use of what is known in the 
trade as the orchard-grass mixture of seeds, has 
produced as fine crops in Georgia as can be raised 
in New York or Massachusetts. : 

The business of my firm as agricultural seeds- 
men gives us an excellent means of approximat- 
ing as to the number of amateur farmers in the 
vicinity of New York. Within a radius of two 
hundred miles of the great metropolis I should 
say there were not less than two thousand gentle- 
men who may be classed as amateur farmers, and 
the number is rapidly increasing. Some of them 
have made the cultivation of the soil a grand finan- 
cial success, although by far the greater number 
pursue the undertaking at a loss so far as money is 
concerned. But there is no question in my mind 
that all who are thus engaged are well paid by the 
good health their efforts bring them. Mr. Will- 
iam Crozier, who is, perhaps, the best-known prac- 
tical farmer in the vicinity of New York, mentions 
the case of a New York gentleman, at the head of 
one of the largest corporations, who said that his 
original investment in fancy stock for his farm and 
gardens was upwards of $100,000, and that it cost 
him to maintain them nearly $40,000 annually, 
but he admitted that the recreation he received 
from this investment, which he could well afford, 
would probably add twenty years to his life. The 
advantage to men of means in spending their sur- 
plus wealth on a fancy farm instead of purchasing 
expensive paintings and works of art is that before 
they can view their treasures they must get out into 
the open air and sunshine ; this is a valuable factor 
to be taken into account along with the pleasures of 
the pursuit. 

Amateur farmers fail just as men in other occu- 
pations fail when they are obliged to hire men to 
conduct their business, the men very often knowing 
as little as their employers, who, on account of their 
ignorance of the vocation, are not able to detect 
the inexperience of the people employed. In this 
connection I may state that I once had a con- 
versation with the late Henry Ward Beecher, who 
spent many pleasant summers at his farm near 
Peekskill-on-the-Hudson. ‘“ Henderson,” he said, 
‘“‘ T sold $5,000 worth of produce from my farm last 
year. But,” he added, with a merry twinkle in his 
eye, “please don’t ask me what it cost me to raise 
the stuff.” Although I believe that very few mer- 
chants can raise fruits or vegetables at a profit, yet 
the advantage gained by working in the ground 
more than compensates for any loss of money. 
Then, again, the products of the garden, even when 
indifferently tilled, will always be better than any- 
thing that money can buy in the markets. Surely 
a man can better afford to spend money, or, we 
will say, lose money, in an enterprise from which 
he will gain health, than indulge in some useless 
dissipation or extravagance from which he will 
receive no permanent benefit of any kind. 

In order to be successful as an amateur farmer, 
if a man can afford it and his place is sufficiently 


large, he should by all means employ the best 


practical farmer, or farmer and gardener, that he 
can find. The average wages of such men who are 
entirely competent is about $1,000 a year; but a 
good man for such work, if the place is extensive 
enough, might be cheap at double that sum. For 
example, if an area of one thousand acres is placed 
under cultivation, the knowledge necessary for the 
practical farmer to put and keep that ground in 
pruper shape is such as should certainly be as well 
paid for as the services of the bookkeeper or confi- 
dential clerk. And one great reason of the want 
of success with gentlemen engaging in agricultural 
avocations is the low estimate in which they hold 
the knowledge of the practical farmer, often paying 
him but little more than a common day laborer ; as 
a consequence be soon leaves and a stranger takes 
his place, who in turn, from the same cause, gets 
dissatisfied. ‘To be sure, many farmers are igno- 
rant and unskilled men, but there are numbers now, 
particularly such as come from England and Scot- 
land, who are not only men of education, but 
possess a very large amount of general information 
on everything pertaining to agriculture. 

Books on agriculture are, to a certain extent, 
valuable. The great difficulty has been that ama- 
teurs engaging in such work have got hold of theo- 
retical or scientific works on the subject, which, in 
most cases, are bewildering even to men who have 
spent a lifetime at the business, practically. At the 
risk of appearing egotistical, I may say that my 
book, “Gardening for Profit,” published twenty 
years ago, and which has now reached a sale of 
nearly 150,000 copies, was the simple relation of 
our actual daily work as we go through with it in 
the course of the year. Any one who will follow 
its teachings exactly may expect a fair measure of 
success, for the instructions—plainly written—are 
such as are practiced by us and thousands of other 
successful horticulturists in almost every section of 
the country. Of course common sense must be used 
to meet climatic conditions, the differences in soil, 
and other matters. 

Many merchants and professional men often ask 
the question if it is practicable for an amateur at- 
tending to his business during the day to raise his 
own vegetables. Iwill relate an experience which 
will serve to answer the question. Some years ago I 
knew a business man who daily worked in an office 
in New York from 9 a.M.to 4 p.m. His sedentary 
occupation had brought on an attack of dyspepsia. 
He changed his abode from New York to a cottage 
on Jersey City Heights, then a country suburb. 
His lot was fifty by one hundred feet. One day 
he asked me what he could do with his land. I told 
him that I believed he could find in it a cure for 
his bodily ailments; urged him to have a garden 
and to work it himself. He laughed at the idea, 
saying that he knew nothing about gardening and 
he hadn't the strength to work. I urged him to 
try my suggestion, and he did. Our interview was 
in March,-and before the end of April he had his 
lot all nicely dug over, the labor being done by his 
own hands, an hour and a half each morning before 
breakfast. The labor of digging was heavy and 
rather monotonous, but he stuck to it and was very 
proud of his task. The outdoor exercise had a 
good effect on his health, and he soon looked more 
like a farmer than a pallid-clerk. He made some 
mistakes the first season, but his interest in the 
work increased year by year. Each season he 
had fresh vegetables and fruits which would have 
cost him in the retail markets $100, and stale at 
that. His health, during the six years I knew him, 
never failed him. This case is an exceptional one, 
for I never knew a man who so resolutely worked 
himself into health. Hundreds of business men, 
however, are paying the penalty for not using their 
muscular force. Such people should keep a gar- 
den. The work is not unduly laborious, and is full 
of never-failing interest. 

The grounds of the amateur farmer may be any 
size, from fifty acres to five thousand ; as a matter 
of fact, some farms of this kind do contain five 
thousand acres. If a man has an idea that he will 
farm for profit, then he had better, at least in the 
beginning of his career, work on the principle of 
“‘a little farm well tilled.” The same remark is 
true about gardening, and when the man wrote 
“Ten Acres Enough,” his premises were right, 
though, I regret to say, his conclusions were cer- 
tainly overdrawn and delusive. The wonderful 
improvements made during recent years in agricult- 
ural tools and machinery, it should be added, are 
greatly to the advantage of the amateur; it is in 
many ways much easier to till the soil now than it 
was fifteen or twenty years ago. 

One of the first conditions for success in either 


farming or gardening is the soil. It is rare, in 
determining the site for a residence, that the soil is 
taken into consideration, and, in consequence, we 
sometimes find that the garden surrounding the 
house presents a barren appearance that nothing 
can remedy short of placing a foot of good soil over 
the whole surface. This condition is not so often 
due to the natural poverty of the soil as to the 
grading off the surface soil or to filling up to the 
desired grade with the material thrown out in exca- 
vating the cellars, or other subsoil, clay, or gravelly 
material, and placing these over the soil intended 
for the garden. This is often done for the con- 
venience of contractors. When discretion can be 
used in deciding on a location, one should be chosen 
that has naturally a suitable soil, rather than to 
attempt to make it so by carting a foot of good soil 
over the bad, which would be found not only very 
expensive, but, in many situations, next to imprac- 
ticable. 


SPAIN’S NATIONAL POET. 


By Oapen. 


Bh general outburst of enthusiasm with which 

the Spanish people accorded to José Zorrilla 
the honor of crowning as national poet, a ceremony 
gone through with last month in the city of Granada, 
is a little puzzling, at first, to a student of modern 
Spanish literature. He knows that the best taste 
of Spain to-day does not count Zorrilla as his 
country’s greatest living poet. In Spain, as else- 
where, the finest poetry is that which best interprets 
the thought of living men, sees deepest into the 
complexity of influences which go to form char- 
acter, and drinks large draughts of the modern 
spirit. Zorrilla does not do this, and never did. 
He never disputed with Becquer the title of “the 
Heine of Spain.” Of him it would never be said, 
as it was of Ramén de Campoamor by a French 
critic, M. Leo Quesnel, that “if he had been born 
in Germany or in France, he would have been 
looked upon only as the legitimate son of Heine or 
of Musset ;” and that “he was the spirit of the 
century breaking through the chain of the Pyrenees, 
and inundating like a torrent the plains of Old 
Castile.” Nor would he receive one vote to ten 
for Nuiiez de Arce if the question were put to the 
best-educated circles of Madrid: “ Who is your 
best poet of and for the day ?” | 

Yet there can be no doubt that the national 
tribute to Zorrilla was spontaneous and sincere, nor 
that he is the most popular poet of Spain. His 
popularity rests upon a double base: he has been 
the poet of the popular traditions and the inherited 
glory of Spain, and he has been the poet of the 
popular religion. 

Zorrilla published his second volume of poems in 
1838. In the preface of that book he laid down 
the lines upon which his subsequent poetical career 
proceeded: “In publishing this second volume I 
have kept two things in my mind—the country in 
which I was born and the religion in which [I live. 
A Spaniard, I have sought my inspiration in our 
own land. A Christian, I have believed that there 
is more poetry in my religion than in paganism. 
A Spaniard, I scorn to sing hymns to Hercules, 
to Leonidas, to Horatius Cocles, and to Julius Cxsar, 
while forgetting the Cid, Pedro Ansurez, Hernan 
Cortez, and Garcia de Paredes. A Christian, I 
believe that there is more worth in our Mary in 
tears, in our Passion Week, and the impressive 
ceremonies of our Temples, than in the shameless 
Venus, the disgusting Lupercal feasts, and the dis- 
graceful sacrifices to Bacchus and to Pluto. A 
Spaniard, I find it at least ridiculous and narrow 
to seek heroes in distant lands in depreciation of 
those of our own country; and a Christian, I hold 
it criminal to forget our own beliefs for the sake of 
those of another religion against the errors of which 
we are all the while protesting.” : 

Zorrilla returns again and again to these senti 
ments in his poems, making there professions of his 
poetical creed as full and formal as the one just 
cited. And he certainly lived up to the faith he 
professed. The most glorious legends of Spain live 
again in his verse. ‘The traditional tales which the 
common people learned of their fathers, they keep 
the more easily in the memory as they read them in 
the poetical form in which Zorrilla has fixed them. 
And many a tender and devout lyric, prayer to the 
Virgin, or a song in her praise, couched in the terms 
of the faith which the poet himself holds, in com- 
mon with the great mass of his countrymen, in all 
simplicity and with no thought of wavering, is 
scattered through his volumes. Thus he has been 
the poet of the common life. Among the common 
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people he has won his fame. In the procession 
marching past him at Granada, as he sat before the 
vast and applauding audience made up of the 
brightest and best in Spain, workingmen’s societies 
trod on the heels of the delegates from the learned 
and literary bodies of Spain, and school children 
pressed forward to offer him their garlands. Like 
Longfellow, he reaches the common heart, and, like 
him, he wears the laurel of popular affection and 
gratitude. 


AN AMERICAN DIPLOMATIST. 
By H. A. VAuGHAN. 


HE two stately volumes of Motley’s letters,’ re- 
cently published, prove that the art of letter- 
writing is not entirely lost among us. These letters 
are written neither in the off-hand cipher of friend- 
ship which leaves much to the reader to supply, nor 
with anything of that despondent reaction from 
literary intensity which often affects the confiden- 
tial utterances of the most enthusiastic modern 
writers. Throughout they contain the same de- 
lighting energy and the same artistic choice of lan- 
guage, incident, and topic which are to be found in 
the “ Dutch Republic,” the same spirited enthusiasm 
held in curb by fine discrimination, the same in- 
tensity without a hobby, and taste without a touch 
of nil admirari. If we overlook the short period of 
mannish, quasi-confident self-depreciation through 
which Motley had to pass from the precocity and 
immaturity of boyhood to his final manhood, we 
shall find in these unrestrained words of his no 
despondency, no cynicism, no mistrust, no weari- 
ness indeed until the very death-sickness enfeebled 
him. The artistic nature that in his histories 
shaped the dry facts, which his enthusiasm had first 
made plastic, into something more beautiful and 
quite as sincere as would have been the reality, as 
characteristically fills his letters with the most at- 
tractive and significant pictures of student life in 
Germany, of historical research in foreign archives, 
of court ceremony, aristocratic ease, and democratic 
theory. 

Motley began his many years of life abroad as a 
student in the German universities. Here he spent 
many a leisure hour singing “In Good Old Colony 
Times” with one Bismarck, who was years after to 
write to him: “I never thought that in my riper 
years I should be obliged to carry on such an un- 
worthy trade as that of a parliamentary minister. 
As envoy, although an official, I still had the feel- 
ing of being a gentleman; as a parliamentary 
minister, one is a helot. I have come down in the 
world, and hardly know how. . . . Considered indi- 
vidually, these people are sometimes very clever, 
generally educated ; but of politics, beyond the in- 
terests of their own church tower, they know as 
little as we knew as students, and even less; in the 
mass stupid, individually intelligent.” There can 
be no affectation in these off-hand words, for, if we 
may trust Motley’s enthusiastic friendship, “ a more 
unaffected and genial man”’ than Bismarck “ never 
breathed.” No difference in political belief, there- 
fore, disturbed for a moment the mutually reverent 
yet familiar friendship between the ardent advocate 
and the stalwart suppressor of p»pular rule. 

For Motley, too, was genial. He was in earnest 
so universally that he was in nothing narrow- 
minded. What could not teach him could at 
least entertain him. The very frigidity of a Rus- 
sian court circle, with its taciturn but graceful 
actors, its glittering costumes, its gaudy but har. 
monious colors, was to the young Secretary of 
Legation, in his first self-exile, ‘a ballet in real 
life,” and so furnished a theme for his vivacity. 

It was due in part to his nonconforming sense 
‘of hamor that, with all his intensity, Motley was 
no extremist; even his scholarship never led to 
pedantry. ‘“ When I say tbat I know no soul in 
Brussels, I am perhaps wrong,” he once wrote 
from that city to Dr. Holmes. ‘ With the present 
generation I am not familiar. Hn revanche, the 
dead men of the place are my intimate friends. I 
am at home in any cemetery. With the fellows of 
the sixteenth century I am on the most familiar 
terms. Any ghost that ever flits by night across 
the moonlight space is at once hailed by me as a 
friend and brother. I call him by his Christian 
‘name at once.”’ 

But Motley was far from preferring ghosts to 
men. The black-letter folios were even to him 
‘dark, grimy, and cheerless.” He was a diligent 
student of the past because he was a diligent serv- 
ant of the present—a genuine lover of it, keenly 


' Correspondence of John Lothrop Motley. 2 Vols. (New 
York ; Harper & Brothers.) 


appreciative of the best in his surroundings. Thus 
this enthusiastic radical found the Austrian aristoc- 
racy “ full of bonhomie and kindness, well disposed 
and quiet, with a fair admixture of intelligence, 
brave and loyal,” and he frankly adds, “it some- 
times happens that our freedom prevents our being 
so.” ‘Yesterday we had our annual invitation to 
dine with the Emperor and Empress,” writes Mot- 
ley. ‘The dinner was very agreeable. You know 
the two majesties always sit by side in the center 
of thering. Well, she was perfectly charming. She 
was in great beauty this year—more radiant, lam- 
bent, exquisite than ever. In the midst of the din- 
ner, while she was prattling away so amiably, she 
suddenly said, ‘ I am so clumsy !’ and began to blush 
in the most adorable manner like a schoolgirl. 
She had upset a glass of Roman punch on the table- 
cloth ; and the Emperor, coming to the rescue very 
heroically, upset another. Napkins were brought, 
damages repaired, but the mantling color on her 
cheek was certainly not less natural than the spon- 
taneous, half-confused laughter with which she 
greeted the little incident, and the solemn hush of 
all the rest.” Vienna parties, Motley found, were 
“almost like family parties.” There were no lit- 
erary or artistic circles, but the manners of the aris- 
tocracy “were perfect nature combined with high 
breeding, with none of that insolence on one side 
and of that snobbishness on the other which are to 
be found in nearly all societies ; with good reason, for 
where the only passport is pedigree, pushing is im- 
possible and fending off unnecessary.” But, relent- 
lessly select as was the Austrian aristocracy, they 
were none the less generous, and, when the exigency 
of war demanded it, cheerfully turned “their cha- 
teaux into hospitals and houses of refuge,” where 
the “ highest-born ladies of the land as well as those 
of low degree ministered daily to the sick, wounded, 
and suffering with their own hands.” | 

Yet Vienna life made Motley none the less eager 
that his own country should mean radicalism, that 
it “should uproot, not conserve, the dead and 
polished productions of former ages.” In Motley, 
love of country and love of progress were blended 
in one sentiment. He was an optimist; too un- 
questioning a one so to classify himself. Pessi- 
mism, even the pessimism of the philanthropist Lord 
Shaftesbury, he could not treat seriously. The 
faults which his keen eye detected in the present in 
no way affected his faith in the future. Although 
he recognized the fact that “we Americans love 
our diseases and cling to them as the only source of 
health and strength,” he thought that that worst of 
all miasma, Mormonism, “would be swept out of 
existence by the advancing tide of civilization ;” and 
in writing this he did not stop even long enough to 
perfect his metaphor. 


troversy with England, which to his mind was in 
marked contrast to the spirit of the House of Lords, 
in no way devitalized his energetic faith in the 
American form of government. 
agreed with the radical Mill that all through our 
civil war “the English government felt more 
rightly than a majority of the people,” which it 
thus failed to represent; he certainly agreed with 
John Bright that the sympathy of the English pub- 
lic for our cause largely depended upon our success 
in arms; and he quoted with approval the Duke of 
Argyll’s characterization of almost the only mode 


of utterance the people have: “ What mischief the | 
press of hoth countries has been doing!’’ That none 


of these things could for a moment swerve him 
from his faith in popular rule is only a further 
tribute to the strength of his confidence in the 
people and his lifelong devotion, as historian and 
diplomatist, to popular rule. 

In that short interim which elapsed between 
his sudden removal from the English court and his 
death, he wrote :, ‘“ Events at home fill mé with dis- 
gust unfathomable. I am now amusing myself 
with the intrigues and the hatreds and the personal 
and political jealousies and the lyings and back- 
bitings of the seventeenth century, as a relief to the 
same sort of commodities in the nineteenth.” Yet 
surely no one can blame him for this one utterance, 
though it reveal a lessening of faith. 

If we have learned something of the catholicity 
which admires the loyalty of the cavaliers to a king 
whom even they recognized to be full of faults, may 
not future generations learn to distinguish from the 
demagogues the modern loyalist, and te admire his 
genuine and steadfast devotion to the new doctrine 
of divine right, “Vox populi, vox Dei”? And 
will this new rule, as did the sovereign in times 
past, bring discredit upon the doctrine and tinge 
the admiration into something akin to pity? 


His mortification at the 
demagogic spirit of the American Senate in its con- 


He apparently 


A CHRONICLE OF CONQUEST. 


By Frances C. SPARHAWK. 


I.—HOW POLLY PROPOSED TO REST. 


aeons BLATCHLEY was eighteen. It was 
not seven years since she had, as her brother 
put it, sharpened her pencils and her wits at the 
same time for the stories that had interested herself 
and amused her family, so that, after all, she was 
not quite a different Polly. 

But she had grown a good deal taller since the 
days that her “ Histrionics ” had netted a welcome 
sum for the library of the Carlisle School and she 
had made John Hanover, the hero of her little story, 
win fame and fortune by portraying at once the 
savage adornments and the human instincts of the 
red man. Her earnestness had deepened; so also 
had, at times, her single dimple, which by the occa- 
sions of its special depression proved that her per- 
ceptions had lost none of their keenness. 

For three years she had been a student at Vassar. 
She had studied too hard. Another year like this 
would break her down seriously. She began upon 
it, however. 

But suddenly her way was blocked. Square 
across it stood the doctor—Dr. Straiter, whom she 
had known all her life and whom she could neither 
coax nor persuade out of his opinions ; and behind 
him her father had planted himself. She could not 
move either. To the two combined she yielded 
with a graciousness she had at times, and which left 
in the minds of her conquerors a healthful desire 
to give up the next point to her. 

It was at this point that she asked: _ 

“ Then, papa, if I am to rest, I may have a good 
time doing it, mayn’t I? I may rest, I mean rest, 
in my own way?” 

“Why, I think so, Polly.” 

“Then, papa, I want to go to Carlisle. Lance has 
asked me to go to see her; and, you know, I can 
stay some time if I don’t impose upon the Govern- 
ment and my friends—or, at least, I hope so.” 

Mr. Blatchley fixed his eyes upon his daughter. 

* And so you want to go to Carlisle to rest ?” he 
said. ‘ You want to go where the struggle of a 
race for a foothold in civilization, which means for 
its existence, is going on. This is a spot which 
seems to you typical of rest, does it?” 

“Do you expect me to do nothing at all, papa?” 

The merriment went out of Mr. Blatchley’s face, 
and the curves about his mouth untwisted them- 
selves. 

“ Hardly,” he said. “ But—” 

“ Will the Indian be any more fatiguing than the 
German?” asked Fred Blatchley, looking up from 
a conversation with his mother. 

The question had no ambiguity to Polly. 

“IT have danced it only once for a week,” she 
returned. ‘ But, since you ask, I do prefer the 
Indian.” 

“The greater novelty ?” 

“‘Certainly,” answered the girl, in suave tones. 

“It’s just as Fred says, Polly,” began Fred’s— 
wife, who had been spending the day with her 
mother-in-law—‘ that your pictures always have a 
dash of Indian red in them.” 

‘“‘ That’s necessary to the truth and picturesque- 
ness of the landscape,” returned Polly. She spoke 
a trifle stiffly; it was not easy to see how one’s 


‘sister-in-law had a right to criticise so severely. 


“ Ah, ha! that’s what you’re going to do—paint 
for us, is it, Poll? It’s the picturesqueness that 


-you’re going to give us,” cried Fred. 


The girl turned away from both. 

“Papa,” she said, “do you think I am going to 
Carlisle to rave over the picturesqueness of the old 
savagery? Don’t you believe that I am going there 
to learn ?” 

‘‘ Forgive me, Poll; and at least come home and 
tell us about it, won’t you ?” 

“You talk as if you were really going, Polly,” 
said Mrs. Blatchley. ‘I’ve not said ‘yes’ to the 
scheme ; I don’t approve of it at all, and I don’t 
mean to let you go.” 

“Why, mamma, after all your Indian Rights 
Societies and correspondence ?” : 

“Tt’s not the cause that’s at fault; but I don’t 
want you to be too active, and I shall keep you 
under my own eye this winter. What’s that, Fred ?” 

“ Nothing, mamma; I was only remarking what 
a lady of leisure you would be.” 

“What are they making of the Indians down 
there, anyhow ?” asked Mrs. Fred Blatchley. “ You 
remember Mr. Knowlton, Fred? He was out in 
Colorado for years, and knew all about the Indians 


_—used to see them constantly driving their cattle 
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about to get the best places for them. Well, they 
couldn’t do that because the settlers had looked 
after that, of course ; they had had the reservations 
changed, I believe, or something, I don’t know 
- exactly what, but they had managed it all right ; 
they knew how to make the best use of the lands for 
the good of the country, yousee. But, as I was say- 
ing,’ and she addressed her whole audience, ‘“ Mr. 
Knowlton assured me the Indians are a good-for- 
nothing set at the best, idle and vagabond. Of 
course it’s right to try to Christianize them for our 
own sakes, he said, but then it was of no use and 
would do no good, except the good to ourselves for 
making the attempt; it was well to satisfy our 
consciences, but there was nothing to be hoped but 
that the race would die off. And I know any 
number of Westerners who feel in exactly the same 
way.” 

“ So do I,” returned Mr. Blatchley. He had 
been looking from his daughter-in-law to his daugh- 
ter. Polly had seemed about to speak, but had 
checked herself. 

“ They try their best to teach them,” the speaker 
went on, “and I dare say they succeed to some 
extent. But what does it amount to? They’re 
only Indians ; they will go back to their old ways, 
and I agree with Mr. Knowlton that the farther 
back they go the better. Plenty of people East feel 
the same way, too.” 

“Yes,” returned Mr. Blatchley, dryly. 

“‘ They think the Wild West of Buffalo Bill is the 
best exponent of Indian character,” remarked Fred, 
with a smile at his sister. 

But Polly, as if she had not heard him, was 
looking intently at Mr. Blatchley. At last she 
walked up to him, and, bending down, said, in an 
undertone, “ Papa, you will by and by talk it over 
with mamma? I want very, very much to go.” 

He smiled. 

‘Where did you put that letter I gave you last 
evening to read, Polly?” he asked. _ 

‘Here it is, papa. Blanche,” she added, “ did 
Kate look in upon you this morning ? She thought 
that she should when she left here.” 


“ Gertrude,” said Mr. Blatchley the next morn- 
ing, as Mrs. Blatchley sat in the library looking 
over the paper and watching her husband prepar- 
ing to go to business,as she had the habit of doing, 
“T wouldn’t keep Polly at home if I were you. 
You know the doctor wants her to have a change 
of air. I think the entire change of life would do 
her good ; I’m quite in favor of her going.” 7 

“So should I be if she were strong enough. 
But, Everett, you know Polly; you know it won’t 
do.” 

Mr. Blatchley turned—he had been standing 
with his back to his wife, gathering up some papers 
at his desk. Now he walked up to her, and stood 
looking at her. 

‘¢ Gertrude,” he said, gravely, “‘ have we a right 
to do this? If she wants to turn for a while from 
a social life that we know is selfish, to the sight of 
life on a different plane—life that necessarily must 
be filled with a thousand kind offices that money 
ean’t pay for—ought we to hinder her? If she 
thinks that she prefers studying the Indian to 
amusing herself with her companions, ought we 
not give her a chance to find out if this is mere 
versatility or if it is a genuine feeling? If this 
were any question of worldly gain, we wouldn’t 
stand in her way; ought we to stand in her way 
in something more important? Where are my 
gloves? I left thein on the table—oh, here they 
are !”” 

And Mr. Blatchley went out hurriedly, shutting 
the door after him with more than usual em- 
phasis. 

IIl.—A RECOGNITION. 

It was noon that same day. A gentleman took a 
train at one of the elevated railway stations in the city. 
He was very young, but there was about him the 
consciousness that the fault was venial and required 
only time for its cure, until which cure he would 
get the greatest satisfaction possible out of the fault. 
He was tall and dark, with dark eyes, a dark mus- 
tache that promised to be heavier some day, and a 
pleasant smile. He was dressed irreproachably, 
and had the air of being ready for things in gen- 
eral, and especially for the agreeable. One of the 
latter he was not long in finding. 

Opposite him sat a young lady. She had ona 
gray suit with dark trimmings ; her little gray bon- 
net had a hint of pink about it. But it was more 
than the most becoming dress and what the young 
man called the swell style that attracted him. It 
was a most interesting face under the little bonnet ; 


but, in addition to the attractiveness, there was a 
haunting familiarity in the face. Where had he 
seen it? When? Never? Yes, surely, somewhere. 
And it looked most familiar when most grave ; and 
when she sat looking out of the car window, and 
evidently seeing pictures not visible to others, the 
likeness came back to him most strongly. There 


‘was no recognition in her eyes as they rested for a 


moment upon him. But this did not shake his 
conviction. | 

Suddenly, as the train stopped, a gentleman pass- 
ing the young lady lifted his hat and called her by 
name. 

Ah! her opposite had beenright. Her eyes had 
indeed looked at him before ; he had seen freckles 


of sunburn on this complexion now so guiltless of 


such result of sun and wind; not only had he heard 


laughter from those lips, but he had seen them 
move in the most earnest entreaty. Looking at 
her, he seemed to see a lonely cliff, jagged rocks 
slippery with the tide and deserted except by two 
children, about whom the waves were swirling 
while they held fast to one another, their white lips 
quivering in prayer, their eyes strained to find the 
coming help. ‘Those hands now so faultlessly 
gloved had in them, he knew, the power of a firm 
grasp. She had saved his life. Of course he had 
always remembered her. But she had had no idea 
that she would grow up so very fine-looking. 

At that moment the seat next the young lady was 
vacated. He took it, looked at her deferentially, 
raised his hat. 

“Pardon me. This is Miss Blatchley ?” 

“ Yes,” returned Polly, accompanying her assent 
with a questioning glance, which he answered by 
asking : 

“Have you forgotten your childish days, Roar- 
ing Rock, and Tony Hathway, the little boy from 
Providence?” 

Polly smiled, flushed a little, and scrutinized 
him carefully. 

“Yes, [do remember the color of your hair,” 
she answered, “and a way you have of looking at 
people to try to make them answer as you want to 
have them.” And then, with a laugh, she took 
the hand by which he claimed old acquaintance. 
And Hattie?” she asked. 

Hattie was to be married that winter. Did Miss 
Blatchley remember this thing and that, even to 
the pimpernels that grew on Roaring Rock, and 
how the children had looked down into the chasm 
to see the waves come in? 

‘‘ Nearly as bad as looking out of this window down 


Into the street?” she asked, with a teasing glance 


that he remembered. ‘It’s like the ocean, even to 
the roar. Only I confess that I shouldn’t mind 
being stranded on the curbstone quite so much as I 
did a certain other stranding that we had once.” 

Polly’s station came so soon that, although Hath- 
way not only ran down the steps with her into the 
street, but went to her destination, he had not time 
to begin to say all the things that ought to be said. 
Might he come to see her? Certainly. 

But Polly secretly believed that he would not 
see her, for she was going to Carlisle in a week. 

He came the next day but one, however. He 
was full of plans for the winter’s amusement. He 
was studying law in the city, and studying tremen- 
dously, too, he confessed. Still, a fellow must have 
time for a little outing. 

‘Some fellows will, you know,” said his listener, 
smiling at him. 

Hathway went on. Among his other hopes was 
the one that Miss Blatchley liked opera, and that 
she and her mamma would do him the honor to go 
with him; and he named a famous singer coming 
in two weeks. 

‘But I shall not be here,” said Polly, as she 
thanked him. Next week I am going away for the 
winter—going to Carlisle.” 

Sheer amazement came into the young man’s face. 

“To Carlisle!” he stammered. ‘“ What for? 
It’s an old Revolutionary town, isn’t it?” 

‘‘T mean to Carlisle Barracks—to the Indian 
School.” 

Tony’s amazement did not abate. He looked at 
Polly attentively, as she afterward explained to her 
father, “to find the crack in my head.” ‘ What 
for?” he repeated. ‘‘ Have you turned missionary, 
Miss Blatchley 

“No,” answered the girl, a little wistfully; “ I’ve 
only turned one enough to want to look at other 
people. Carlisle is not a missionary school, you 
know.” 

* | know, of course. But I can’t imagine what 
you want of the Indians. You know some one 
down there ?” he sugg¢gsted, with sudden interest. 


“Of course I do,” returned Polly, “or I could 
not so well go there.” And she smiled and watched 
him; then, still watching, her face grew grave. 


“You ask me what I want of the Indians, Mr. 


Hathway. What do any of us want of them? 
That is just the thing that puzzles me. We meet 
and talk and give money, and we work to get 
measures through Congress, and work for the 
home-building on the reservations ; and yet, some- 
times, it doesn’t seem as if we made enough out 
of it. It seems to me we could do better if we 
understood what kind of creatures we were work- 
ing for.” 

“You want a realistic study ?”’ 

“ I don't want to take it artistically,” said Polly, 
with the air of throwing off a theory. “ It seems 
to me we want something more practical—more 
Indian,’ I mean, more what the Indian needs.” 

“ Undoubtedly that’s the place to get Indian, 
but I’m sorry I can’t agree with you,” began the 
young man. Then he stopped. ‘“ But, upon the 
whole, I should think it would be interesting,” he 
went on. “ Yes, Miss Blatchley, I quite envy you. 
There you will be studying out a new problem, 
while I—” 

“Shall be hammering away at an old one,” 
finished Polly, as he hesitated. “ But they both 
concern law and order; perhaps yours will turn 
out to be of use in the other, some day.” 

“Perhaps so,” returned Hathway. He was 
looking at her earnestly, but nothing seemed to 
reward his earnestness. 

** Of course, one can’t tell,” added Polly. “ Did 
you say that your sister would live here after her 
marriage ? I shall visit her as soon as I come home.” 

Polly and her mother consoled Hathway by going 
to the theater with him before the departure of the 
former, and Tony consoled himself by seeing Miss 
Blatchley off, and by a promise which was not 
made audibly. 

It was not of Tony Hathway, however, that Polly 
was thinking as in the train she leaned her chin on 
her hand and looked out of the window. She 
liked stretches of snow-covered field with bare 
boughs of trees against the sky, and here and there 
pines like the softness of shadows in the picture ; 
but even these and the hills that came more and 
more often on the horizon did not hold her long. 
Her childish fondness for investigation had matured 
into a longing for some comprehension of the sweep 
of things ; what brought about results interested 
her no less than the results themselves. 3 

But now she was full of anticipation. What 
was she about to see and hear? She had seen 
photographs, she had seen some of the Indian pupils 
from the school. But all this was very different 
from the whole, from five to six hundred Indians 
all together, children and young people. How 
would they appear? What would be the difference 
which must exist between them and the Anglo- 
Saxons whom by courtesy we call Americans ? 

At last she had arrived. She drove up the Gar- 
rison Lane, past the guard at the gate, past the old 
guardhouse said to have been built by Hessian 
prisoners during the Revolutionary War. The 
Indian boys were upon duty there. The carriage 
drove by the school buildings, where only the boys 
putting the rooms into order appeared at door or 
window, for the afternoon session was over. _ 

As she left ‘he carriage she walked on a few steps 
in advance of Lance, who had waited to give orders 
about the trunks. 

“Come,” said the latter, joining her, “ this is the 
door; I will show you our rooms.” 

But Polly stood upon the piazza looking about 
her. 

“ Wait a moment,” she said; “is my face so very. 
black ? Who is that lady who has just passed and 
bowed to you—the one with chestnut hair, and 
eyes the color of the sky ”” 

That’s Vesta.” 

‘“‘ And the slender lady with her ; she is laughing ~ 
now.” 

“ That's Pauline. She will make you laugh, too.” 

** And only look across the lawns at those girls 
in their cloaks. I never knew enough to put Indian 
red and navy blue together. I wish I had thought 
of it first. And, Lance, who is that very tall man 
in a military hat over there with those two Indian 
children on the walk? See! he is stepping quietly 
from one side to the other just as they try to go 
by him, looking down at therm and smiling and not 
saying a word. The little girls are smiling, too; 
they’re the least bit shy and very much pleased. 
Now he has let them pass, and is talking to some 
one that he had been waiting for.” | 

That’s the Captain.” 
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THE GRACE OF ADAPTABILITY. 


‘ig requires social gifts and graces, natural and 
acquired, to be a pleasant traveling companion. 
It requires the obliteration of personal dislikes, and 
the acceptation of the inevitable without comment. 
The moment that complaints about environment are 
heard, or the absence of material comforts is com- 
mented upon, that moment the subtle quality which 
we call social atmosphere is disturbed. There ‘is 
sure to be some sympathetic person who will feel 
distressed because every one is not comfortable ; 
there will be the weak one who would never have 
complained without a leader, or the aggressive 
one who will feel called upon to attempt to im- 
prove matters, but who will instead cause disturb- 
ance. 

When people are joined together for the purpose 
of adding to each other’s pleasure, it is not wise to 
begin subtracting; the only way to maintain the 
right atmosphere is for each to maintain silence as 
to the disagreeable that must be endured, and unite 
in finding sources for congratulation. Find pleasure, 
interest at least, in that which interests the others ; 
treat the pleasure of the party as a bank to which 
all must contribute funds. Those possessed of special 
gifts should give freely of them to the others. 
Personal weaknesses, prejudices, whims, should be 
carefully hidden. For this reason persons of weak 
will or uncontrollable feelings should never form 
members of a traveling party ; it is the one condition 
that calls for constant watchfulness over self, con- 
stant spur to keep one at one’s highest level. Moods 
are the bane of social atmosphere, and never more 
baneful than when a small number of persons are 
thrown together dependent on each other for social 
life. How often you hear it said, “he” or “she ” 
was the life of the party! No one knows how often 
this motive force was maintained at the expendi- 
ture of nervous strength, and by complete self- 
sacrifice to. prevent dullness or antagonism. 

It is said that it is a rare thing for a party to 
return home with the same regard and respect for 
each other with which they left home. This is 
admitting that one or more members of the party 
were natural, and, because natural, ill-mannered and 


selfish. The one place where so-called company 


manners need constant airing is when traveling ina 
party. Nervousness is entirely out of place, and 
destroys comfort. The best traveling companion is 
the one who possesses the greatest powers of adapt- 
ability ; the one who can eat bread and butter if 
personal dislike makes the other food unattractive ; 
the one who can find pleasure in that which gives 
pleasure to the rest; the one who has no personal 
prejudices that cannot be forgotten when the occasion 
arises. 

Each member of a party traveling together is 
bound to find a balance in favor of the advantages 
offered by the route, the hotel chosen, the people 
met. The easiest thing in the world is to find fault ; 
and it is like the spread of an epidemic—having 
gained a slight foothold, no one can prophesy where 
it will end. 

See only that which is best in each; give only that 


which is best in yourself; and remember that in a 


traveling party each individual is but a part of a 
whole, whose happiness and comfort, as well as 
development, depend on how faithfully each has 
contributed his share toward accomplishing the ends 
for which the whole was formed. 


To expel mosquitoes, take of gum camphor a 
piece about one-third the size of a hen’s egg, and 
evaporate it by placing it in a tin vessel and hold- 
ing it over a lamp, taking care that it does not 
ignite. ‘The smoke will soon fill the room and ex- 
pel the mosquitoes, and not one will be found in 
the room next morning, even though the windows 
should be left open at night. 


‘| Joseph and the Christ. 


THE CHILD IN RENAISSANCE ART. 


By JANE ALDEN. 


“ That sweet-smiling infant child, 

Born for us, I wis ; 

That majestic baby mild, 

Yield him to our kiss.” | 
—[Jacopo da Todi. — 
hopes Renaissance may almost be called the dis- 

coverer of the child in art. It is only neces- 
sary to compare a Madonna and infant Christ by 
Donatello with the statuette of Isis nursing Horus 
(a Ptolemaic bronze in the Louvre), or even with 
the group, after Praxiteles, of Hermes with the 
infant Bacchus, to realize what a gulf lies between 
ancient and modern art in the representation of 
childhood. 

The Greeks, who seized upon Egyptian ideas 
only to vitalize them by the creative power of their 
genius, still preserved the archaic stiffness in the 
childish form. The infant seemed to be in the 
ancient mind simply the minified man, somewhat 
like the doll of our day. 7 

It is hard to say why the charm of rounded leg 
and dimpled elbow failed to rouse the enthusiasm 
of a nation so keenly sensitive to all beauty. Pos- 
sibly the disproportion of the infant head and 
stomach offended their ideas of symmetry; but 
certain it is that all the ancients wholly ignored the 
artistic capabilities of infancy. | 

Christianity first “set a little child in their 
midst,” and transferred the world’s worship from 
the young man strong in battle and in games to the 
young mother with her baby in her arms—from 
the symbol of power to the emblem of weakness— 
from the Apollo to the infant Christ. | 

It was natural that, with such a worship in their 
hearts, men should strive to reproduce their ideals 
in marble and on canvas ; and so, as Italy struggled 
up from her cycle of darkness, it was on this theme 
that her art spent its earliest efforts. In this 
respect, the Renascence, as Matthew Arnold would 
have us call it, might more properly be termed the 
Nascence. | 

Upon one man falls the glory of the final revela- 
tion of the child in art. Even up to the time of 
Cimabue, late in the thirteenth century, the world 
knew only gaunt and stiff semi-Byzantine represen- 
tations in paint or mosaic of the Madonna and 
infant Christ; but the time was ripe for a great 
genius, and Giotto was born. Nature preserved 
him from the conventionalism of the schools by 


making him the son of a poor husbandman in the 


little hamlet of Vespignano, some fourteen miles 
from Florence. When he was about ten years old, 
his father, Bondone, gave him, so Vasari tells us, a 
few sheep to watch, and with these he wandered about 
as fancy led, amusing himself in his idle moments 


by drawing on the stones, the earth, or the sand any | 


natural object that passed before him; and, not 
having the fear of masters or academies before his 
eyes, it seemed good to him to draw things as he 
saw them, and not according to any conventions of 
art. It chanced one day that Cimabue, already 
famous in Florence, was passing through Vespign- 
ano, when he saw the youthful Giotto drawing 
with a pointed stone upon a smooth rock. Cimabue, 
with the sensitiveness of a great artist and the 
generosity of a great nature, saw at once that here 
was a genius, and determined to develop it. He 
begged of Bondone that his son might go back to 
Florence with him to study under his care; the 
father assented, the boy went, and the young Giotto 
entered upon the career which was destined to revo- 
lutionize art in Italy. 


“Cimabue,” says Ruskin, “did not venture to 
leave the sphere of conventionally received dignity. 


He still painted only the Madonna and the St. 


field, and saw with his simple eyes a lowlier worth, 


and he painted—the Madonna and St. Joseph and 


But Giotto came from the 


| rooms whose doors open upon the hotel hall. 


the Christ—yes, by all means, if you choose to call 
them so, but essentially—Mamma, Papa, and the 
Baby ; and all Italy threw up its cap—Ora ha 


Giotto il grido.” 


Perhaps, for us of the nineteenth century, it 


needs a special art-training to appreciate Giotto, 
and to bridge the six hundred years which lie be- 


tween us and him; but we can all feel the charm of 
the work of the men who followed in his footsteps, 
and wrought out in color and in marble, not only 
the Christ-child, but cherub and baby-angel and 
choir-boy. 

It is difficult to decide whether painting or sculpt- 
ure has lent the greater charm to child-life. We 
recall the Madonna of the Chair holding in her 
arms the baby around whose dimpled elbow the 


lines of the picture sweep in so symmetrical a circle 
as almost to confirm the legend that Raphael drew 
his original design upon a barrel-head ; we note the 
exquisite flesh tints, the richness of color, and we 
are inclined to grant the palm to painting. But then 
we remember Donatello’s charming low relief,where 
the infant Saviour lifts his tiny forefinger in bless- 
iny, while with his left arm he clings about his 
mother’s neck ; and we feel that sculpture, too, has 
its individual charm, not inferior though so different. 

Then, too, what a marvel of white child-angels 
against a blue heaven Luca della Robbia wrought 
in his glazed terra-cotta!—Ais indeed, since he 
worked out anew for the modern world the secret 
which had been buried with the ancients. 

In the groups of youths singing from the scroll 
and the book, designed for the Duomo organ screen, 
what mingled ecstasy of piety and love of music he 
has combined with a delightful touch of nature in 
the boy pulling the curly hair of the little victim 
before him, who, with wry face, is striving to twist 
himself out of the tormentor’s grasp ! 

Innocent mirth is an important element supplied 
by the child in Florentine art. The sense of 
humor among the ancients found expression in 
fauns and satyrs—rude, often coarse and wanton, 
beings, who suggested in their face and form 
the tipsy feast and bacchanalian dance. The 
Gothic cathedral builders worked out their grim 
fun in grotesques, devils and beasts with hideously 
human and humorous expression ; but in the Flor- 
ence of the Renaissance, children peep at us from 
every pillar and niche, beckoning, laughing, tum- 
bling about in gleeful abandon, yet with a certain 
reverence overhanging all. 

When the youthful salvation army of Savonarola 
marched through the narrow Florentine streets, 
they must have seen their marble protctypes, minus 
the red cross and olive crown, gazing down upon 
them from every church doorway and window, and 
smiling an everlasting assent to their “Viva Gesu-s !” 


THE SELFISHNESS OF NOISE. 


By Euizaspetu Lockr. 


B Byers is a very good time of year for people to 
read or re-read Charles Lamb’s charming little 
paper on “ Ears and No Ears.” They will get from 
it not only the enjoyment of one of the most witty 
and graceful of the Essays of Elia, but also a use- 
ful hint for summer cogitation. 3 

One man’s music may be to another man only 
noise. How true this is, the inhabitants of many a 
summer hotel or boarding-house will testify. A 
gay party of young people start out for a walk, a 
sail, or a row after tea. Their spirits rise steadily, 
and when they come in, with their equally gay 
young chaperons, at perhaps eleven o’clock, noth- 
ing is more natural than to sit down to the piano 
and continue the jolly college song or glee that has 
sounded so well on the water. But, oh, poor in- 
valid, just getting your first nap! oh, mothers of 
young babies whose teeth have worried them, and 
who have just “dropped off” after hours of “ hush- 
a-by”’ from mamma or nurse! I appeal to you to 
know if that music is in your ears anything but 
brutal noise. 

On the other hand, to those same young mothers 
there is no sweeter music than babies’ voices; 
laughing or crying, shouting or singing, all may be 
equally sweet to their ears. But suppose it to be a 
hot summer afternoon, when the members of the 
singing party are taking their respective naps in 
Then 
suppose that nurses and babies are allowed to use 
this hall as a playground, and to call and shout up 
and down and in and out—does any one suppose 
that the would-be sleeper can make out of this 
mothers’ music anything but unbearable noise ? 
Ears have rights which voices are bound to respect. 
I knew a lady who had a long, dangerous illness in 
her city home in early June. She told me that she 
really thought she should die from the effects of one 
boy’s voice. The rattle and roar of carts and car- 
riages, the cries of street venders, the ringing of 
door-bells, even the loud singing of popular hymns 
next door—all these, though trying, could be en- 
dured. But directly opposite lived a boy whose par- 
ents were either physically or morally deaf. He had 


| aharsh, strident, coarse voice, and he bawled up and 


down the street whenever he was not, by some ex- 
ceptional good fortune, kept in the house. Gentle 
requests that he would be silent, courteous mes- 
sages to the effect that a neighbor was dangerously 
ill and would be greatly obliged if he could be re- 
strained, all were in.vain; he continued to baw] 
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and brawl until he was taken to the country for the 


- summer, and left a rejoicing neighborhood. 


I know a very nervous man, who, when he reads 
and rocks in a chair, always comes down very hard 
on one foot. This sounds like a small thing to 
complain of, but, kept up for an hour, it is enough 
to scatter his fellow-readers in all directions. An- 
other nervous person who silently bites his own lips 
is such a blessed contrast! Music has charms, and 
noise has its time and place, but let us not forget in 
how many times and places only silence is golden. 


CARING FOR THE NAILS. 


3 O have a pretty hand is a comfort, for it is the 
_ one beauty which we can ourselves see. If the 
hands are not pretty they are an ever-present annoy- 
ance, for our hands are always before us. Small 


hands are not always beautiful, for they frequently 


indicate feebleness, lack of vital force. A large 
hand is suggestive of help, and, when finely formed, 
and with long, slender fingers, gives an assurance of 
retined strength. Frequently a plain hand devoid 
of beauty may be so well cared for as to be a 
source of pleasure. The care of the nails does not 
add greatly to the labor of the toilet, and yet it is 
indispensable to refined-appearing hands. A phy- 
sician, writing to the “ Medical Classics,” says : 

“ The finger-nails require special attention if we 


' desire to preserve them in their highest condition 


of beauty and usefulness. To keep them clean the 
nail-brush and soap and water should be used, once 
or oftener, daily, as circumstances demand. Once 
a day, at least, on wiping the hands after washing 
them, and while they are still soft from the action 
of the water, the free edge of the scarf skin, which, 
if not attended to, is apt to grow upward over the 
nails, should be gently loosened and pressed back, 
in a neatly rounded form, by which the occurrence 
of cracks and sores about their roots (agnails, nail- 
springs, etc.) will be prevented, and a graceful 
oval form, ending in a crescent-like space of white, 
will be insured. This skin, as a rule, should never 
be cut, pared, picked, or torn off, as is commonly 
done; and the less it is meddled with, otherwise 
than in the way first mentioned, the better. 

“The space between the end of the nail and the 
finger is very liable to accumulate dirt, and this 
tendency increases with the depth of fissure. In 
cleaning the nails, therefore, care should be used 
not to deepen this fissure by separating the nail 
from the flesh below it, as is pretty sure to be done 
when a knife-point or other similar instrument is 
used. It is better always to employ a brush with 
soap and water. 

“The length and shape of the nails, both for 
beauty and use, should exactly correspond with the 
tips of the fingers. Nails extending beyond the 
ends of the fingers are vulgar, claw-like, and incon- 
venient; while if shorter, particularly if much 
shorter than the fingers, they are unsightly and of 
little use, and cause the tips of the fingers to be- 
come thick and clumsy. Whether the nails be cut 
square or pointed is entirely a matter of fancy ; 
but, in any case, they should be left long enough to 
protect the finger-tips, and should never be pared 
on the sides. The ends or points of the nails 
should be pared once a week, or every ten days, 
according to the rapidity of their growth, which 
sometimes varies with the seasons of the year and 
the habits of the individual. The paring is best 


-done with a sharp penknife or nail-knife. Scissors 


are less convenient for the purpose, and have the 
disadvantage of straining and distorting the nails 
during the process.” 

Where the nails are dry and brittle, vaseline 
will be found beneficial. Holding the hands in hot 
water, and then cleansing the nails with scissors 
and knife, and polishing with buckskin and powder, 
and again washing every other day, will keep the 
hands in good order. 


THE PLACE OF FRUIT IN THE 


DIETARY. 
RECENT issue of the “Medical Classics ”’ 


contained an article on the eating of fruit, by 
Dr. Ferdinand Seeger, that is most suggestive of 
thought. He says: “It is an observation not less 
important than true, that by attending merely to a 
proper diet a phlegmatic habit may frequently be 
changed into a sanguine one, and the hypochon- 
driac may be so altered as to become a cheerful and 
contented member of society. Experience and ob- 
servation show that a too frequent and excessive 
use of animal food disposes the fluids to putrefac- 


tion, and, in sanguine temperaments especially, 
communicates to the mind a degree of ferocity. 
Nations subsisting chiefly upon the flesh of animals, 
like the Tartars, are, in general, more fierce than 
others; and the same effect is manifest in carniv- 
orous animals ; they emit a very disagreeable smell, 
and both their flesh and milk have an unpleasant 
and repelling taste. Even an infant will refuse the 
breast when its nurse has eaten too much animal 
food. Those who eat great quantities of meat and 
little bread and vegetables must necessarily acquire 
an offensive breath. It appears, therefore, to be 
most suitable and conducive to health to combine 


animal with vegetable food in due proportions.” 


The proportion of vegetables to meat eaten by 
each person, Dr. Seeger says, should be two-thirds 
or three-fourths vegetables to one-third or one- 
fourth meat. Dr. Seeger gives several authorities 
for the eating of fruit at the commencement of the 
meal. He says: “ The eating of fruit at the com- 
mencement of a meal, while it presents a bland or 


congenial material to the delicate lining of the mem-— 


brane of the alimentary organs, forming a welcome 


precursor to the more substantial articles, many of. 


which require protracted energy for their elabora- 
tion into nutriment, at the same time is, to some 
extent, a safeguard against the overfeeding which 
comes from reserving the fruits till the stomach is 
already overloaded with enough, perhaps too much, 
of other food. Fruits should be ripe when eaten 
on an empty stomach, and for their laxative effect 
should be eaten before anything else. In this way 
constipation may, with many individuals, be obvi- 
ated, especially when the quantity of other articles 
of the meal is within reasonable limits.” 
Constipation is the foundation of many diseases, 


and the cause of lassitude that depletes working 


force. This difficulty, Dr. Seeger says, can be re- 
moved by attention to the diet. Fruit he highly 
recommends as a superior regulator, and, in addi- 
tion, “ benefit will be derived from the use of 
corn bread, cracked wheat, oatmeal, bread of un- 
bolted flour, and such vegetables as green corn, 
tomatoes, and celery.” Biliousness will also yield 
to careful habits of diet. Dr. Seeger says: 

“Tf our bilious friends would throw aside their 
liver pills and study nature while she is in her most 
smiling and bounteous mood, would allow her to 
tempt them as Eve tempted old Adam, they would 
take to fruit, and, by pleasant, natural, and health- 
ful methods, free themselves of the ‘ thick, bilious 
impurities ’ which make them a nuisance to them- 
selves as well as to all around them. Biliousness 
is one of those demons that can be pretty well exor- 
cised by proper diet and due amount of exercise. 
A gentle diarrhea, brought on by eating ripe fruit 
in summer, has frequently a salutary effect. Acid 
and astringent fruit, being rather a medicine than 
food, is less hurtful to the healthy and to children 
than is commonly imagined. Instead of being nox- 
ious, as some imagine, in inflammatory disorders, 
it is of the greatest service. Persons of a thick 


and languid blood cannot eat anything more con- 


ducive to health than fruit, as it possesses the prop- 
erty of attenuating and patting such blood in mo- 
tion.” 

The diet is the source of health and disease, and 
while it is in the power of every housewife to select 
what shall determine the health of the family, it is 
a subject that receives less study and attention 
than any other one subject relating to the family 
life. gee 


A REPLY. 
By Wuo Knows. 


N reply to “ Inexperience” as to the best eco- 

nomical way in which a young woman alone can 
study German and French in Germany, let me say 
that it is a most difficult problem. 

Students come over with the idea of perfecting 
themselves in the language of the country in which 
they are to be, and find that the English and Amer- 
icans have established themselves here to such an 
extent that it has been policy for the Frau or Friu- 
lein in charge of a pension to have English at her 
tongue’s end. Then in pensions one meets contin- 
ually travelers from their own land, and German is 
seldom used then, I assure you. There is, perhaps, 
an attempt to keep it up—often almost ridiculous. 
Sometimes, however, there is a German table, 
where Germans sit, and one or two privileged 
Americans are allowed, provided they promise to 
converse entirely in German. From all sides here 
the same verdict seems to be: “ If you want to learn 
German, you must go into a private family where 
there are no other Americans.” ‘These families 


are often very hard to find; but when a strong 
effort is made, success is generally the result; and 
to be in a private family is probably quite as eco- 
nomical, or perhaps more so, than to live in any 
other way. 

Taking French at the same time seems hardly 
advisable, unless one has made some advance in 
German. Still, if that be desired, a French teacher 
van be secured, in a city, to give lessons either at 
your lodgings or her own. ‘There are advantages 
in being in a large city, and also disadvantages. 
Naturally, more English is spoken, but there are 
compensations in other respects. It is really an 
act of great self-denial for one to come here alone 
and live in a small town, without friends ; and gen- 
erally the expense is about the same as in a city. 
Still, one hears more German. Lake Brunswick is, 
for example, a most interesting old town, visited by 
few tourists. There the purest German is spoken 
universally, and it would be comparatively easy to 
find a family there with whom to live. I would 
advise writing or talking the subject over with a 
pastor in the town in which you decide to locate. 
Your surroundings must be agreeable and your 
food good, or you can accomplish nothing satisfac- 
tory to yourself or your friends. If you think of 
going to Berlin, I will take the liberty of saying 
that you should write to Dr. Stiickenberg, Von 
Biilow Strasse 18, and get his advice as to 
a suitable home for you. He has secured many 
pleasant families for Americans, and is always 
ready and willing to assist. You could go to a 
boarding-school, or “* Miidchen Pensionat,” as it is 
called, and there are many of them over here; but I 
doubt if you would be as well satisfied as in a family. 
Unfortunately, I know personally of buts three 
examples; all chance to be in Berlin. One is 
said by my friend (a pupil) to be fine in every 
respect, the only drawback being that the expense 
is great. Another friend left the school in which 
she was because she did not hear anything but 
French and English, and she had gone to a German 
school expecting, naturally, that she would have 
German only. Then she was unhappy there; the 
girls had such different ideas from our girls of the 
same age, and seemed to have no ambition, and 
truthfulness among them was rare. Other friends 
were at a school, but left because they were half 
starved, and had to keep buying extras to keep up 
their health ; and then they were not happy. 

The end of the whole matter seems to me to be 
to go into a private family where there are no other 
Americans; give up all society except that of the 
inmates of the house, and study hard. And may 
your effurts be rewarded. 

DRESDEN. 


By Mary F. Harman. 


N OW that the canning season is approaching, some 
housewife may be glad to learn that her boil- 
ing fruit may be poured into the jar without danger 
of cracking the glass if only the jar be set on a 
folded cloth wet with cold water. The custom of 
putting a silver spoon in the jar first prevails in 
many households, but the wet cloth is much simpler. 
_ ‘The best and easiest way to preserve jellies is to 
pour melted paraffine over them after they are cold ; 
this hardens almost immediately, when a piece of 
brown paper should be tied on to keep out the dust. 
The cake of paraffine can be easily lifted off, and, if 
washed, may be kept and used again the next year. 
This does away with the old method of cutting 
innumerable papers and dipping them in brandy—a 
piece of work often dreaded as much as the entire 


process of making the jelly itself; and as it has been. 


tried many times, it is here recommended to all 
who have never used it. 

The filling of jars is greatly expedited by the use 
of a grocer’s funnel which fits the mouth of the jar, 
and a small milk dipper is the best thing for ladling 


out the hot fruit or sirup. Attention to such little 


things renders canning much less of a trial. 
The skin may be removed from peaches quickly 


and without any waste by putting a few at a time. 


in a wire basket and dipping them in boiling water 
for a couple of minutes. 

A new cover has been invented which fits the 
Mason fruit jar. It is made with a porcelain disk 
which keeps the fruit immersed below the surface 
of the sirup, and is said in this way to prevent the 
mold which often collects on the top. These 
patent covers are sold with or without the jars, 
and the extra cost is very trifling. If they do all 
that is claimed for them, they are a valuable in- 
vention. 
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Our YouNG FOLKS. 
OUR LAKE FISHERIES. 


By Eucene A. Tutte. 


T~T-1-SH, fi-i-sh, fre-e-sh fish !”” shouts the vender, 

with lungs by-no means weak, anon empha- 

wall his ery with mighty blasts upon his dissonant 
orn. 

Good or evil is scarcely ever unmixed in this 
imperfect world, so we endure the fishmonger’s 
daily tribute to discord for the sake of his wares. 

“The waters brought forth abundantly after 
their kind” the creatures that form so important a 
part of man’s food. As Milton’s verse describes 
their creation— 

‘the sounds and seas, each creek and bay, 
With fry innumerable swarm, and shoals 
Of fish that with their fins and shining scales 
Glide under the green wave.” 


In process of time our great lakes filled the 
huge basins scooped out for their reception, and 
were stocked with the many varieties of fish that 
sport therein to-day. 

The Christian Union young folks especially may be 
interested in some account of the great fish-catching 
industries of these largest bodies of fresh water on 
the globe. Therefore, “firstly,” treating of net fish- 
ing, by which the great bulk of fish have been taken 
by man from the earliest times, I will speak of the 
“pound.” I pass over angling, or hook-and-line 
fishing ; spearing, as Indians and others often take 
their finny prey; shooting, as the pickerel, as they 
lie near the surface, are often secured, and every 
other mode, for the present. 

The ‘‘ pound” is the inclosure, with its belong- 
ings, in which the fish are trapped and held, the 
word having about the same meaning as “ pound,” 
an inclosure for stray cattle, etc. The fishing 
pound may be a short distance or several miles 
from shore, according to the experience of the fish- 
ermen as to the “run” of the shoals or “schools” 
of fish. It consists of the nets, and stakes to which 
they are attached. These stakes are sharpened 
round timbers, several inches in diameter, and 
twenty, thirty, or forty feet long, according to the 
depth of water, and are driven firmly several feet 
into the bottom of the lake by a pile-driver. This 
machine carries a heavy iron weight, which is 
hoisted up by steam and let fall with great force 
upon the end of the stake. ‘Twenty or thirty stakes 
are required for a pound. Several feet of their 
upper ends remain out of the water in calm weather. 


‘** GROUND PLAN’? OF FISHING POUND. 


A, B, leads ;’’ C, D. hearts;’’ E, pot,’’ or net from which the 
fish are taken. 


The stakes are driven so as to resemble in outline, 
roughly, an arrow without its feather, the head 
having its lower corners squared, and its tip 
mounted by a rectangular figure, which is the 
“not” of the pound, and is about thirty feet 
square. The lower corners, or wings, are the 
“hearts,” and the shaft is the “leads.”’ Along the 
shaft of our imaginary arrow, seventy or eighty 
rods in length, is fastened netting with leaden 
weights hung to its lower edge, so that it is sus- 
pended in the water like a woven-wire fence. The 
fish in droves come beating against this fence, and, 
unable to get through, follow it along until they 
reach the “ hearts,” whose inner lines (also of net- 
ting) almost, not quite, reach the shaft, or “leads.” 


Once in there, they find themselves penned, and, 
losing their way, and panic-struck, they beat wildly 
about for escape. Ah! away up in the tip of our 
arrow-head is a small outlet. This must be the 
coveted place of exit! Pell-mell rush the fish, like 
sheep through a gap, in a wild game of “ Follow 
your leader.” Ah, vain dash for liberty! On 
every side the cruel net hems them in. They are 
in the “ pot” indeed. Their prison has a netted 
flooring even. ‘The top only is open, and the small 
hole by which they came in. This they fail to find 
again, and they cannot escape over the edges of the 
net stretched high above the water. So flies are 
caught in the wire traps with which we are famil- 
iar. Ah, beware, boys and girls, and “ grown-ups ” 
too, of traps! Such a many are set for us all. 

After a while along comes a large boat (the men 
letting down one edge of the “ pot”), and goes right 
into the net, too, which is lifted by ropes passing 
beneath, and the fish emptied, four or five tons of 
them perhaps, into the boat. The net is then left 
for another catch the nextday. The boat is rowed 
to the fish-house, or towed by a panting little tug, 
or perhaps drawn bodily up a sliding way. 

What a motley crowd of passengers! All 
“steerage,” too. There is the noble whitefish, 
best of all; the giant sturgeon, four, five, six feet 
long—he and the catfish with slimy skins innocent 
of scales. What a mouth the latter has, with its 
long feelers each side ; and look out for the sharp 
spines on its back! There are the bass, herring, 
perch, pickerel, eelpout, mullet, pike, etc., and 
“ sheep’s-head,” this last useless except to be drawn 
on the land for a fertilizer. One eating a “ sheep’s- 
head” could dine on crow. This fish has a half- 
dozen other common names. One of its Latin ap- 
pellations is Haploidonotus grunniens. Please 
don’t forget it. The ear-bones are marked with a 
rude L, and commonly called “ lucky stones.” 

At the fish-house the fish are washed from their 
slime, and those to be salted are dressed (the scales 
are left, however), each with a few deft strokes. 
Some are sold, undressed, to peddlers, or sent 
away, even to the seaboard, packed in ice in large, 
loose barrels. Some are put in single layers into 
shallow trays, placed on ice until they are frozen, 
and the congealed cakes laid away in great refriger- 
ating-rooms to be shipped at leisure. This reminds 
one of the mode in which the people of Northern 
Russia preserve their meats. 

After a catch is disposed of, the fish-house is 
cleansed and rendered sweet and fresh for another 
cargo. 

Some fishing is carried on with “ gill-nets ” sus- 
pended upright in the water. The shoals of fish 
run against these, get their heads through the 
meshes, but are caught by the gills so that they can- 
not escape. When such a catch is taken, the net, 
unlike that of the pound, must be taken to shore. 

Quite a trade is carried on in the eggs of the 
sturgeon, which are salted to make “ caviare,” 
originally a Russian dish, and esteemed a delicacy 
by many. I think you might find it in some of 
your New York restaurants. 

Fish are not allowed to be taken with nets from 
June 15 to September 15. Of course the ice and 
storms of winter prevent fishing. In boisterous 
weather lake fishing is not the pleasantest of em- 
ployments, and much damage is often done to the 
pounds by ice and wind. The “ outfit” of a pound 
costs about $500. The men are pretty well em- 
ployed during the winter in repairing and tarring 
their nets, cutting and sharpening stakes, etc. 

Fish hatcheries have been established along the 
lakes by the United States Fish Commission—a 
necessary precaution to assist in replenishing the 
supply of fish, which might at last become ex- 
hausted even with partial protection by law. A 
single port on Lake Erie has taken fifteen hundred 
tons of fish in one season, worth $120,000. For 
this catch about one hundred and forty men were 
employed. 


HOW PAPER IS MADE. 


Be mill stands in a beautiful valley, not far 
from a railroad. The drive from the road to 
the mill has a row of trees on either side, and is 
kept in as good order as though leading into a 
gentleman’s grounds. To the left of the mill stands 
a small building of brick, the first story of which is 
an open room in which are stored bales of rags. 
These rags from Japan are pressed into bales by 
hydraulic pressure, making the smallest possible 
bulk, to reduce cost of transportation, and are of all 
colors, presenting an appearance that made white- 
ness appear impossible. When freed from the 


iron bands and sticks that hold them, they are 
thrown into a huge hollow cylinder in which they 
are washed by steam and soda for hours, coming out 
a dull gray, with suggestions of color. They are 
then thrown into a vat into which a large stream of 
clear water is constantly pouring, and pass into a 
drum in which are knives that press on the bulk of 
rags and separate the fibers without cutting. The 
force of the current of water forces the rags through 
this drum and out again and again until they become 
a pulp; here, too, a bleaching process takes place 
which removes the last trace of color; the pulpy 
gray mass passes into another vat, where a second 
bleaching process leaves it as white as snow. It 
passes from here through a further refining process 
which leaves the pulp resembling a superior white 
soft soap. It seems impossible that this mass of 
soft, snow-white pulp was but a short time before 
a bale of selected rags of every conceivable color 
and shape. This mass of soft pulp passes again 
into a vat much smaller than the bleaching and 
cleaning vats, where it is forced through a brass 
plate in which there are slots so small that the point 
of a pin cannot be inserted; from this it passes 
through a large trough, as thin as water ; lifting up 
a handful of this water, which is milky in color, you 
discover particles of white ; these particles form the 
paper. The milky fluid passes out over rollers or 
cylinder on to an extremely fine wire bed, which has 
a movement from side to side that assists in shaking 
the water through; this wire table or bed is about 
forty feet long, and when this liquid or fluid passes 
over the cylinders at the other end it is paper, such 
as The Christian Union is printed on. You see it 
pass from a fluid into a continuous sheet of paper 
hundreds of yardsin length. It is now paper ready 
for finishing. The paper passes over heavy rollers 
covered with felt, and is carried over large drums 
turning back, that both sides may have the same 
finish. It is carried again to other cylinders, where — 


it is dried, being held close to the drums by canvas. 


It passes over other cylinders where the amount of © 
pressure or weight brought to bear on the cylinders 
determines the thickness of the paper. It is now 
ready for the last handling. It is rolled from the 
cylinders on enormous spools, where it has the rough 
edge cut off, and where at the same time it is cut 
into widths suitable for the purpose for which it is 
to be used. During this process it is being rolled 
on to spools or drums, ready for the cutting machine. 
After the spools are adjusted in the cutting machine 
the paper passes between small wooden rollers on 
which are pieces of felt cut diamond shape. In 
answer to the question why the felt was not smoothly 
rolled on the cylinders, the answer was that they 
produced more even pressure when put on the 
rollers this way—that they kept the paper smoother. 
The machine stops at any length the paper is to be 
cut, the machine being capable of adjustment to any 
desired length. The knife acts and the paper falls, 
a sheet, into the hands of a girl at the back of the 
machine, who catches the sheet from the machine 
and keeps it in perfectly even piles in a tray. 
Another girl counts the paper into reams of, say, 
five hundred sheets each, when it is tied in packages _ 
and shipped. 

All paper is not made entirely of rags ; in some 
paper there is a proportion of wood pulp. The 
proportion of wood pulp to rags determines the 
quality of the paper. Paper that is to be used for 
illustrations must be more highly finished than 
— that is to take impressions of type only. 

You have heard of made-over dresses and trou- 
sers and coats, but I do not believe that many of 
you have heard of made-over paper. 

Every newspaper, every magazine, every pam- 
phlet, has, or is expected to have, so large an edition ; 
that is, so many hundred or thousand copies are 
subscribed for or needed. Now, when the pub- 
lisher gives his order to the printer, he orders 
so many hundred or thousand copies extra printed, 
because he expects to sell so many extra copies 
over and above the regular demand. Sometimes 
he does not sell this number; and perhaps no 
stock in the country, when left over, has less value 
than an old newspaper or magazine. Now, what 
is done with these apparently useless things ? 
They are sent to a paper mill, and, after going 
through a process which, to use a technical term, is 
called “loosening the ink,” it goes through the 
same process as at first, and comes out a ream of 
pure white paper ready for the printers. The 
greatest care is necessary in the preparation of the 
pulp before it becomes paper. The water that 
passes into the vats in which the pulp is cleaned 
and bleached passes through a filter, and after that, 
before it falls in the vat, passes through the finest 
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of hair sieves. No doubt you have noticed that 
some paper has a cream tinge, some a blue, some a 
pure white. This coloring is produced by the in- 
troduction of coloring matter, and the greatest 
care must be taken that just the right quantity is 
put in the vats to produce the right shade. On 
the felt rollers, during part of the process, a jet of 
tiny streams of water plays, to keep them perfectly 
clean. Success in the manufacture of paper de- 
pends on the care and skill with which it is watched. 
The slightest carelessness would cost a loss of ma- 
terial and labor, or a customer—a loss of trade. 
Profit depends on keeping the mill employed to its 
fullest capacity, and this can only be done by pro- 
ducing the best the market at the command of the 
mill demands. 


THE RAIN-WATER PLANT. 


By Mrs. Fanny D. BrErcen. 


ESIDE me lies a slip of glass, three inches by 
one in size. In the middle of the glass one 
looking at it attentively may notice a small, dark- 
red spot underneath a very thin glass disk, which 
is fastened down with some transparent material. 
Those of you who are familiar with the compound 
microscope will at once recognize in the slip of glass 
which I describe an ordinary microscopic slide. 
When I hold the slide between me and the light, the 
spot upon it looks like a little splash of very brill- 
iant red material embedded in the clear cement that 
secures the cover-glass; and this is just what it is. 


Before describing what will appear if the object- 


be placed under a powerful magnifying lens, let me 
tell you the history of this tiny bit of glowing color 
-which we treasure so carefully. Years ago, one 
summer day, I rested, after botanizing all the fore- 
noon, on some fragrant cushions of moss and crow- 
berry that crept out from the pine woodland behind 
me, and grew close up to the brow of one of the 
mighty cliffs. at the north end of that wonderful 
island, Grand Menan. The vast seaward view 
held my eyes for a long time, but by and by, as I 
bent over the sheer precipice that went down, down 
to the green waves that murmuringly lapped its 
base on quiet days, but in rough weather beat and 
thundered against it, with a tossing surf that 
dashed the foam high up against the purple clifis, I 
suddenly noticed a tiny scarlet pool set in the rock 
afew yards below me. Climbing carefully down 
to a standing-place, I stooped to see what it could 
be, calling meantime to a friend who was near by 
to come and see. The latter no sooner saw the 
_ dazzling color than he said, “ It is Protococcus, the 
red form. We must bottle some and take home to 
the microscope.” A small vial was filled, and 
when this was held in a strong light the contents 
were seen to consist of a clear, liquid like water, 
thick with innumerable specks, small masses, and 
threads, more or less bound together, of some soft 
material, of so vivid acardinal hue that when seen in 
the opaque rock basin it had looked to be uniformly 
red. hen we reached eur boarding-place, the 
microscope was brought out, a droplet from the vial 
let fall upon this very glass slide now beside me, 
and examined with a high power. This showed 
that the floating scarlet substance was composed of 
myriads of translucent, microscopic spheres, each. 
one such an atomy that many thousands could be 
contained in a space of the size of a grain of rice. 
While we were exclaiming over the beauty of these 


tiny plants—for each miniature sphere is an entire | 


plant, as perfect in its own way as is a crocus or a 
harebell—we were called to dinner. Directly after 
dining we again went to the window where stood 
the microscope, but, finding that the water had 
evaporated from the object, we dropped on the dull 
red spot upon the slide a very little Canada bal- 
_8am—the colorless exudation which fills the blisters 
that arise under the bark of the balsam fir. Then 
the fragile cover-glass was put in place, where, by 
the hardening of the balsam cement, it gradually 
became fixed, shutting in the lovely things as 
securely as were the imprisoned insects of by-gone 
ages now held fast in the resin which we eall 
amber. I may say, in passing, that, before there 
was leisure regularly to mount other specimens of 
the Protoeoecus, that in the bottle had lost its brill- 
‘ant color, so that this chance preparation is all 
that we have preserved of the countless number of 
living cells that peopled and set aglow the basin of 
Tain-water in the cliff side on that sunny August day 
So Many years ago. | 
And now let me tell you something about how this 
Wonderful little plant grows, and some of the curi- 
us changes through which it passes in the course 
of its short life. Suppose we had taken a tea- 


spoonful of the reddened water from our rock-pool, 
poured it into a saucerful of rain-water, and set it 
on the window-sill in the sun. In a few hours we 
should probably have found the color of the saucer’s 
contents changing from red togreen. After a time 
it would have become entirely green. But the micro- 
scope must be called in to finish the story for us. 
Suppose a drop of such green water to be placed on a 
clean slip of glass and slid under the microscope 
for a peep of its contents. Look in, and you will 
say, “ The little cardinal-colored spheres are gone, 
and here are some queer moving things in their 
place.” For the whole field of view on the slide 
is now covered by a multitude of tiny green, pear- 
shaped objects, that seem to whirl toand fro faster 
than the eye can follow them. They do not really 
swim about so very fast, but the microscope magni- 
fies their motion as much as it does their size. 
Your eyes will soon grow tired of following their 
endless windings and whirlings, and you could never 
find out much about their structure without adding 
to the drop that you are examining a drop of solu- 
tion of iodine or some other liquid that will kill the 
little swimmers, and so make it possible to study 
each of them at rest. By examining them at many 
different times, so as to get all the separate stages 
of their growth, botanists have discovered that the 
plant passes from the motionless to the swimming 
condition pretty rapidly, and often without any 
apparent cause for the change. The swimming 
modification rows itself along by means of two 
marvelously slender threadlike appendages, which 
proceed: from the smaller end of the pear-shaped 
sac which constitutes the plant. Either form mul- 
tiplies itself with wonderful rapidity by the con- 
tinued splitting up of the contents of the sac either 
into halves or into many portions, each of which 
then sets out on a career of its own. Just as sud 
denly as the motionless form can become changed 
into the swimming modification, the latter may 
cease its motion, shed the oar-filaments, and become 
motionless. Imagine a stoneless cherry suddenly 
to begin grouping its pulp into little spheres, until 
inside its skin there was something like a seedless 
raspberry. Fancy each of the little. portions of the 
raspberry to grow, at one point on its surface, a 
pair of hairlike oars, and then let all these burst out 
of the original skin of the cherry and swim off in 
the water in which it was floating, and you have a 
rough idea of one way in whieh our Protococcus 
multiplies itself. Some idea of the rapidity of this 
process may be obtained from the fact that the 
waters of a large pool, formed by heavy rains, may 
in two or three days’ time become green through- 
out, all from the growth of Protococcus, planted 
there in the shape of a few shrunken sacs washed 
down by the rain from the dust of the atmosphere, 
or left in the bottom of the pool from the growth 
of the preceding summer. The change of color in 
these curious plants has already been mentioned. 


is sometimes green. In some individuals the color- 
ing matter is mixed, partly red and partly green. 

Not the least remarkable thing about this little 
rain-water plant is its widespread distribution. 
Look where you will, in standing pools, in the water 
contained in a hollow stump, in a stopped-up eaves- 
trough, or even on damp, shaded walls and fences, 
you will often find Protococcus flourishing. 


A TRANSACTION IN CANDY. 


HEY were a party of Fresh Air children sent 
up to a beautiful mountainous region through 
the liberality of some rich men in New York. 
They attended the two schools that are main- 
tained by these gentlemen, so were friends—living, 
many of them, in the same neighborhood in the 
city. Some of the largest of the children had 
their little brothers and sisters with them, and it 
was a delight to see the tender, watchful care they 
gave them. The mothers of some of the children 
were the care-takers of the party, and the whole 
were under the care of two teachers of the schools. 


- The house in which this party of fifty-one children 


were stopping is located in one of the most beauti- 
ful regions in New York State, and less than two 
bours by railroad from New York; the house 
stands on a knoll which descends to a pretty stream 
that bubbles and curls over the shores, making a 
delightful place to wade, of which the children 
made full use; trees were all about the house, and 
in one hung a swing in which a sweet, womanly 
girl of perhaps ten years was swinging her little 
brother of three, when we stopped in front of the 


house. Who can picture the delights of the barn! 


The unmixed red color is found only in the motion- 
less form, although even in this condition the color 


The great doors at the back and front stood wide 
open, the stalls were cleaned out, the barn floor 
swept, and in it was a carpenter’s wooden horse, 
on whose back a boy of five years, with a willow 
twig for a switch and a string for reins, was riding, 
going at least a milein a minute and a half, judg- 
ing by the number of times he went up and down 
on the saddle of carpet and the energy with which 
he used the whip. Just outside of the back door 
of the barn was a most satisfactory road-wagon of 
boards, with wheels of a chopping-block and some 
stones; the horse was a big elm, the reins a piece 
of clothes-line; the driver was one of the largest 
girls, the passengers four of the smallest children, 
whose faces were radiant as they sat with chubby, 
fat legs stretched out in front of them, one of them 
hugging close to her blue gingham apron a rag 
doll whose face, dress, hands, and feet were a 
match for the dirt in the yard. Across the road, 
on a sloping hill, was a group of busy bakers. 
The holes dug made fine ovens, while the petals of 
the daisies made the most beautiful frosting. The 
fronts of the bakers’ dresses and trousers showed 
that they had not yet learned to work neatly, but 
that will come in time, for they are going to 
schools where the girls and boys learn to use their 
hands and tools skillfully. 

The yard and piazza were crowded with chil- 
dren, and when the carriage stopped it was sur- 
rounded by them. One boy devoted all his atten- 
tion to the horse, patting his nose and sides; three 
or four more began at once to pull grass at the side 
of the road, which they fed him; the rest gathered 
about, and we were soon busily talking; the children 
did the talking, telling about school and what they 
did there, what they liked to do best. It is a very 
original school, you will think, when I tell you that 
last fall every girl made for her mother an apron 
which she gave her at Christmas. The girls learn 
to use carpenter’s tools, and learn to cut by meas- 
urement. Louise, a sweet, gentle girl about thirteen 
years old, could cut any undergarment if given the 
length, and her baby brother, whom she held by 
the hand, had on a pretty black and red flannel 
dress that Louise had cut and made in school. The 
teachers who were with these children, and the lady, 
a dear, sweet, kindly faced woman, gave all the little 
girls lessons in housework each day. ‘They are 
taught to make their own beds, to sweep and dust, 
to tidy up the rooms at night in which the little 
children sleep; they learn how to wash dishes, set 
the table, prepare vegetables, and get many ideas 
about cooking. It was delightful to hear them de- 
scribe their life, and they seemed to enjoy their free 
hours more because there were regular duties to 
perform each day. The most delightful thing of 
all was their polite, kindly treatment of each other. 
After we had talked a while, we thought it time to 
attend to our errand, which was to deliver the con- 
tents of a basket that was in the front of the ear- 
riage. We were somewhat puzzled how to do this. 
At last we thought of a way. We would ask who 
was the best girl, and she should have the pleasure. 
So, when we had the attention of all the children, 
we told them that we had a serious question to ask, 
and that they must think a minute before answering. 
Black eyes and blue eyes and gray eyes and brown 
eyes were all turned earnestly toward us. “ Who is 
the best girl here?” ‘There was just a moment’s 
silence, and then a little girl’s voice answered “ Katie 
.’ We waited to hear if there was another 
candidate for the honor, but no other name was 
given. Then we said, “All who think Katie 
is the best girl here will please raise their hands.”’ 

Such a fluttering of clean hands and dirty hands, 
big hands and little hands, [neversaw. Surely some 
must have held up both hands, there were so many ! 
But which one was Katie? Then we said: “ Katie 
will please take that basket out of the carriage 
and give what she will find in it to the children.” 
_A slight little girl with neatly braided hair, wear- 
ing a blue calico dress and white apron, came for- 
ward with cheeks like two roses, and brown eyes 
that suggested a flower filled with dew. Katie . 
seemed astonished at the choice made, and was 
confused. The basket was put on the ground, and 
Katie took off the cover, and what do you think we 
saw? Lace bags made with gay-colored worsted, 
and in each bag was candy. ‘These Katie distrib- 
uted with the brightest smiles, watching for each to 
get his and her share. To our dismay we found 
there were not bags enough to go round, and Katie ~ 
and eight others did not get any. But the faces of 
those who did not get any were as bright as those 
who did—none brighter than the little girl’s who 
was unanimously selected as the best girl in the 
Fresh Air Party. 
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SAMUEL’S FAREWELL ADDRESS.’ 
By THE Rev. LyMAN ABBOTT. 


HE withdrawal of a tried and trusted leader 
from the administration of national affairs is 
always an interesting, and often a solemn, historic 
event. Such was the abdication of Charles V. of 
Germany ; the refusal of Washington to receive the 
nomination for a third Presidential term ; the retire- 
ment of Samuel from the honorable post of execu- 
tive head of the Jewish nation, which he had so 
long occupied. Between the two latter cases an 
interesting parallel may be traced. 

Each lived in a transitional epoch. Each con- 
ducted the community in which he lived from a 
colonial condition to the beginning of a national 
organization. Each endeared himself to the people 
by the unselfishness of his administration. Each 
was notable rather for the evenness of his temper- 
ament, the moderation of his ambition, the control 
of his passions, the general equipoise of his well- 
rounded character, and the consequent wisdom and 
strength of his counsels and policies, than for any 
exceptional brilliance of genius. Neither was an 
orator ; yet each guided in a remarkable degree the 
public thought of their times. Both voluntarily 
withdrew in the prime of an undecayed manhood, 
full of honor, leaving in other hands the power 
which they had accepted without ambition and 
relinquished without regret. Each accompanied 
_ his voluntary withdrawal with a farewell address 

of affectionate counsels to his people. The effect 
in the case of Samuel’s address could hardly have 
been less than we know it to have been in the case 
of Washington. ‘ The publication of the address,” 
Irving tells us, ‘produced a great sensation. Sev- 
eral of the State Legislatures ordered it to be put 
on their journals.” The influence which he mod- 
estly disavowed for it, it has exercised. “ In offer- 
ing to you, my countrymen,” he said, “these coun- 
sels of an old and affectionate friend, I dare not 
hope they will make the strong and lasting impres- 
sion I could wish; that they will control the usual 
current of the passions, or prevent our nation from 
running the course which has hitherto marked the 
destiny of nations.” But it is quite safe to say that 
this address, embalmed in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen, did make a far stronger and more lasting 
impression than he could have anticipated, and has 
done more than any other single influence to con- 
trol the usual current of the passions, and to pre- 
serve in American history something of that equi- 
poise which was so characteristic of the Father of 
his Country. Of Samuel’s farewell address we have, 
it is evident, but the briefest synopsis. Enough, 
however, is told us to indicate both its character 
and the profound influence which it produced. 

The Bible knows nothing of that contempt for 
politics and politicians which has become, in these 
latter years, a fashionable cynicism in our own 
country. It honors the ruler, and it bids the peo- 
ple do so. It gives to God himself, as a term of 
honor, the title of King. It places the office of 
administrator of a nation second only to that of the 
teacher of a people; the science of government 
stands next to the science of teaching. It must, 
indeed, be regarded as one of the remarkable feat- 
ures of the Bible that, though written in a military 
age, it does not glorify the art of war, and does 
crown the civic ruler. The greatest mind on its 
roll-call is Paul, the teacher; the next greatest is 
Moses, the law-giver. The farewell address of 
Samuel, like that of Washington, is a monument to 
the inherent honor of public political service, to the 
glory of a life truly spent in the State and for the 
State. | 

This is, indeed, the glory of the true statesman : 
that his service is a disinterested service. He is 
not his own; and he lives not for himself. He is 


the State’s man. Next to the teacher, the pastor, | 


the missionary, there is no one who so truly lays 
down his life for the brethren as the Christian pub- 
lic servant—the Lord Lawrence, the William Wil- 
berforce, the George Washington, the William of 
Orange, the Alfred, the Great, the Judge Samuel. 
I read in The Christian Union the account of 
_ the fine mansions which Washington Senators 
are erecting on Washington avenues. “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, they have their reward.” 
But one cannot but contrast with it the reward of 
a Washington, who could refer, with no fear that 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for August 11, 1889.— 
1 Sam. xii., 1-15. 


any enemy would refuse him the right to do so, to | 
he must be sure that his own life is right. Samuel 


forty-five years of his life dedicated to his country’s 
service ; or of a Jefferson, also, who retired from 
public service far poorer than when he entered it; 
or of a Samuel, who could proudly utter the chal- 
lenge, “ Witness against me before the Lord, and 


before his anointed: whose ox have I taken? or. 
whose ass have I taken? or whom have I defrauded ? 


whom have I oppressed? or of whose hands have I 
received any bribe?” 


men are likely to demand or to receive as in the 
age that gave us a Washington, a Jefferson, a 
Hamilton, and the Adamses. 


The last words of Samuel were prayerful words. 
In this, too, I trace a parallel between his farewell 
address and that of our own Washington: “ Though 
in reviewing the incidents of my administration I 


am unconscious of intentional error, I am never- 
theless too sensible of my defects not to think it 
probable that I may have committed many errors. 
Whatever they may be, I fervently beseech the 
Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils to which 
they may tend.” The greatest statesmen of all 


ages have been men of a devout faith, as well as of 


a disinterested spirit. An undevout man can never 
be truly great. He may be successful; but the 
lower the walk the more likely the success. To 
lead a nation through a period of peril requires 
humility, and reverence, and a sense of the all- 
controlling power that is above.all human control 
and is over all human affairs. Such has been the 
spirit of the founders of all great and enduring 
nations, and generally of those who have led them 
successfully through periods of storm. Such was 
the spirit of Moses and Samuel and Judas Macca- 
beus; such the spirit of Alfred the Great, the founder 
of England, and of Cromwell, under whom it be- 
comes a free commonwealth; such has been the 
spirit of its great leaders during the past half cent- 
ury—Gladstone and Bright; such was the spirit 
of our own Washington and Lincoln. Not till the 
nation puts once more in its places of honor men 
of piety and men of disinterested and unselfish serv- 
ice will politics be redeemed, and American states- 
men become again the honored of our land. & 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. | 
SAMUEL’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


By Emity HuntTincton MILLER. | 


VV BEN the people knew that Saul had been 
chosen king, some of them were not pleased ; 
they despised him, and refused to honor him. 
Saul did not say anything, but waited quietly, and 
by and by, when he showed that he was a brave 
warrior by leading them against their enemies and 
gaining a great victory, they were very proud of 
him, and they all went down to Gilgal, and very 
solemnly made him king, before the Lord. | 

Then Samuel felt that his work was done, and 
that the time had come to leave the new king to 
judge the people and take care of the kingdom. 
So, while they were feasting and rejoicing over 
their king, he stood up before them to say some 
farewell words—words of reproof, words of warn- 
ing, and words of advice. The old, gray-haired 
man, wrapped in his coarse gray mantle, stood 
before them by the side of the strong, brave king 
of whom they were so proud, and said, “ Look at 
us! You wanted a king, and here he is before you. 
I have done what you asked, and made you a king. 
I am old and gray-headed, but you have known all 
my life from my childhood to this day. Now look 
at me, and say, before the Lord and before his 
anointed, if I have ever done anything that was 
not honest and just and true. Have I taken any 
of your property, or robbed you of anything? 
Have I oppressed you in any way’? Have I been 
unfair in judging you, or let any one give me 
money to keep me from punishing wrong? If I 
have done so, witness now before the Lord, and I 
will restore it to you.”’ 

At that time, in nearly all countries it was ex- 
pected that a judge would take from the people 
anything that pleased him; a poor man might be 
wronged ever so deeply, and no one would set him 
right ; but a rich man might rob his poor neighbors, 
or do almost any bad thing, and bribe the judge to 
take no notice of it. So it was a wonderful thing 
when an old man could call upon the people who 
had known him all his life, and say, “ Have I ever 
wronged you in any way ?” and get such an answer 
as Samuel did: “Thou hast not defrauded nor 
oppressed us, neither hast thou taken aught of any 
man’s hand.” 


This is a kind of reward. 
which I sometimes fear not so many of our public 


3 Reproof. If any one wishes to reprove others, 


had shown the people that he had followed the 
Lord with all his heart, and now he pointed out to 
them the wrong which they had done. He bade 
them remember how they had often brought trouble 
upon themselves by forsaking the Lord, yet over 
and over, when they cried to him for help, he had 
forgiven and delivered them. He reminded how 
God had always raised up some one to lead them— 
Moses and Joshua and Gideon and Jephthah—and 
yet they could not trust him, but insisted upon 
having a king, when the Lord God was their King, 
until at last the Lord had let them have their way, 
and set a king over them. 2 | 
Parents sometimes allow foolish children, who 
will not listen to advice or be taught in any other 
way, to have their own will and suffer the con- 
sequences. God had done so with his people, and 
while they were rejoicing over their king, Samuel 
bade them remember that they had sinned and dis- 
pleased God in what they had done. He called 
upon the Lord to send a sign of this displeasure, 


and, though it was the time of the year wheninthat 


country it never rains, God sent a storm of rain 
and thunder, at which the people were greatly 
terrified, and feared both the Lord and Samuel. 
They said, ‘“ We have sinned; pray for us that we 
die not.” 

Warning and advice. Samuel saw that the 
people were really alarmed and penitent, and he 
said, “ Fear not, though you have done this wicked- 
ness; you are still God’s people; he will not for- 
sake you, and I shall never cease to pray for you 
and to teach you the right way. God may still be 
your king, and Saul may be his servant. “If ye 
will fear the Lord, and serve him, and obey his 
voice, then shall both ye and also the king that 
—— over you continue following the Lord your 

od.” 

That is the way for king and people, for men 
and women, for children, for everybody, to prosper, 
and to have the Lord stand by them, because they 
stand by the side of the Lord. 

“But,” Samuel said, “if ye will not obey the 
voice of the Lord, but rebel against the command- 
ment of the Lord, then shall the hand of the Lord 
be against you.” 

So the new king and his people had two ways 
set before them—obedience and prosperity, dis- 
obedience and ruin; the same choice that is offered 
to each one of us, to be on the Lord’s side or to | 
set ourselves against him. 

Just for that time the king and the people chose 
obedience. 


IS A SPIRIT.” 
' (John iv., 24.) 
By THE Rev. GreorGe F. CHIpPERFIELD. 


a used are we to things that are material that 
we are slow to see and feel things that are 
spiritual. Unconsciously, we confound real being 
with the form in which it appears; solidity and 
power with the medium through which they im- 
press us. ‘he earth, the mountains, huge masonry, 
massive machinery, a locomotive or steamboat, 
even a large-limbed, muscular horse or man, we 
call strong. And so the thought of God is most 
impressive when associated with the terrors of the 
storm, with the rush of the cyclone, the roar of a 
Niagara, or the upheaval of the solid crust of a con- 
tinent. 

We do not easily learn the lesson that the Lord 
taught the prophet. “Go forth,” said the divine 
voice, “and stand upon the mount before the Lord.” 
“ And, behold, the Lord passed by, and a great and 
strong wind rent the mountains, and brake in pieces 
the rocks before the Lord; but the Lord was not 
in the wind: and after the wind an earthquake ; 
but the Lord was not in the earthquake: and 
after the earthquake a fire; but the Lord was not 
in the fire: and after the fire a still, small voice.” 
In that was God. : | 

Still are men despising the oracles of God that 
speak in the still, small voice unto the soul. We 
would find God in the structure and operations of 
nature. By means of exhaustive note-books filled 
with facts, by immense learning and skillful logic, 
we seek him. We act as though God were only a 
problem in mathematics or philosophy; a mere 
question of distance or number or magnitude; a 
mere matter of reckoning, which a little more ap- 
plication, a few added note-books of facts, would 
dispose of forever. Yet, with all our searching, we 
find not God. The world by its wisdom knows him 
not. ; 
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_and chains, holding the soul in. 
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The mystery of God’s being is not so much a 


"question for learning as for spiritual insight. 


‘“* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” We would not by learning seek to decide a 
question of taste; we would not by logic prove an 
apple round, an orange sweet ; we would not by an 
array of facts prove the wit or wisdom or love of 


man. Yet by such methods we seek to demonstrate 


God. At the end of all our argument our work is 
still poorly done. Yet, if our brother have the see- 
ing eye, the hearing ear, in his own soul he knows 
more than we might prove—that the apple is round, 
the orange sweet, and God as real and near as the 
breath in his nostrils. By knowledge of his own 
heart man may know his Creator. Beautifully 
said St. Augustine, “If I should but know myself, 
Thee also should Iknow.” In his own soul, out of 
the spiritual instincts of his own heart and the deep 
experience of his life, does man come nearest the 
mystery of the divine life. 

Of all created things man is highest and likest 
unto God. He is made in the image of the Creator, 
an intelligent soul. He may think, love, suffer, 
sacrifice, pray. By fellowship with God he knows 
he is made responsively to the divine nature. How 
could he feel the presence or receive the revela- 
tion save as one intelligence, one spirit, were in God 
and himself? Out of his own soul may he guess 
the nature of his heavenly Father. 

It is one of the earliest convictions of the human 
soul that the body is only a tenement in which it 
lives or an apparatus by which it works. It cannot 
away with the thought that this clay which invests it 


is no part of its proper self. Sometimes this physi- 


cal apparatus of bone, joints, muscles, and nerves, 
instead of serving to help the soul execute its pur- 
poses, stands in their way and becomes a prison in 
which the royal unfortunate is fettered and deceived. 
How large the heart swells with the .npossible yet 
urgent desire ! 
knowledge falls upon the soul, and how sacredly 
high purposes and holy aspirations burn with it! 
But the organism of flesh operates as stone walls 
Dependent for 
knowledge of the outer world upon the senses, how 
is the spirit deceived by them? The soul must 
learn to correct the messages that the nerves bear 
it. The lens of the eye shows the tree or house or 
boy, but shows it upside down. Like the spies sent 
out by Moses, they bring false report of the land 
they see. The soul must act as a higher court. It 
must go behind the returns of the senses and inter- 
pret the Runic characters. 

In so doing it learns that it is different from the 
fleshy mantle in which it is enveloped. The spirit 
lusts against the flesh. They are contrary one to 
the other. When the body is mutilated, when a 
limb is removed, or a lobe of the brain, the soul is 
conscious of an undiminished integrity. It looks 
on the ruin as a mere spectator. When Dr. Joseph 
Henry Green lay upon his bed in the last few 
moments of his life, he noted the symptoms of his 
own swiftly approaching death as though he were 
watching the decease of one of his patients. Look- 
ing up at his physician, he pointed to the region of 
the heart and said, “Congestion.” Then he put 
his finger on his wrist and felt the feeble pulse 
dying away; then, at last, again looked up, mur- 
mured, ‘“ Stopped!” and so passed away. 

Nor is the soul subject to the vicissitudes that 
overtake the body. It is exempt from the wear of 
labor and the invasion of age. Time has no wrinkles 
for the soul. Hunger, exposure, toil, waste the 
body. Shelter, food, and rest alone stand between 
it and death. Even the soul itself is a burden to it. 
Brain and nerves and muscles are exhausted by the 
restless energy of the spirit. The glow of thought, 
the fire of purpose, consume the fiber of the body. 
The frame droops, the eyelids close with weariness, 
but the soul, like an augry postilion, would lash the 
jaded body to further service. ‘One more hour 
before I sleep,” says the student; “One more 
charge for victory,” cries the hero; ‘One more 
labor of love, and then rest,” says the devoted 
mother. So the unwearied soul, fresh as perpetual 
morning, rides down the creature that bears it. 
“The outward man perishes, the inward man is 
renewed day by day.” At Richter has said, “The 
youth of the soul is everlasting.” 

Once more; we think of man’s strength as a 
question of brawn and muscle. We think of the 
soul as though it were borne about by the body. 
But do the limbs have power in themselves? We 
carry our limbs, not they us. Food digested, 
become blood and bone and joints and ligaments 
and muscles and nerves, is but an apparatus for 
work. The power of the factory is not in the long 


How beautifully the light of new 


line of shafting, with its pulleys and belts running 
down to planers, lathes, and drills. All this shaft- 
ing and coupling and belting is not power; it is 
only a device for the carrying of power. That 
invisible vapor that forces back and fro the piston 
in the cylinder, and with it the monster drive-wheel 
and whole system of machinery—that is the power. 
So, the strength of man is not in this inert and pas- 
sive apparatus, this system of levers, fulcrums, and 
pulleys we zall the body, but in the spiritual energy, 


in the impulse of soul that leaps through brain and 


nerve, and makes the sinew draw like a cord of 
steel upon the joint. See! here in death is the 
man we called strong. Large, brawny, muscular, 
he lies. His body is yet warm. Nothing is gone 
from it but the soul. Here is the apparatus, but 
no art can make it work. Hands and feet have 
not their strength in themselves, but in the soul 
they serve. Old Poussin, the artist, said: “My 
hand trembles with old age, but I think it will yet 
follow the dictates of my brain.” 

Yet once more; the soul knows itself as free. Alone 
in nature, isolated from all else, the spirit is free. 
Not the golden bee that drones in the amber light 
of the sun, not the bird, not the waves of the sea, 
not even the light wind that fans our cheek, is free. 
But the soul is free. Onward are driven the 
planets, on in their courses are driven the distant 
suns and constellations. By necessity and rigid 
law the grass cleaves the soil, the sap mounts in 
the twig, the flush warms in the petal of the rose. 
The chemiec and vital processes take place by com- 
pulsion. But in the midst of all this movement of 
necessity the soul is an anomaly. It is free. It 
can act from within itself. It can go or stay ; can. 


originate, create, can love or hate, can worship or 


defy. Itis not holden in the leash of nature. It is 
above. nature. 

Thus learn we from our own consciousness that 
the spirit within us has its true life, not in the body, 
but in itself, or, rather, in God. It is not of the 
flesh. ‘It wastes not, nor wearies. It is a source 
of energy, and, while held in bonds, is yet free. And 
we are like to God, are made in his image. We 
may hear him, see him, feel him. God is spirit, 
as we; our great kinsman—nay, our very Father ; 


infinite, eternal, unchangeable, and yet, as one 


might say, bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh. 

God is a spirit, and we are spirit. We are, then, 
like him. But let us not err; there is a sun in the 
crystal dewdrop, and there is a sun in the blue 
heavens above. Weare asthe sun in the dewdrop, 
God as the sun in the blue heavens. He is first 
and Creator—original, boundless, perfect; we, but 
creatures, dependent, shut in, falling short in all 
our thought and achievement. Yet we feel within 
ourselves an existence above the flesh,a creative 
sense, a consciousness of power and freedom that 
are true clues to God’s being. We can feel afar 
off how God has life in himself, is the source of life 
and power. “Give me a fulcrum,” says Archi- 
medes, “‘and I will move the world ;” but in himself 
God finds not only fulerum but power, and the 
worlds are flung out into space to declare his glory. 
God is the true beginning of the universe. 

Only the soul understands creation. It is only 
as man realizes that he himself is able to will re- 
sults and set forces in motion that he can realize 
that “in the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.” 

The five senses do not bring us face to face with 
God. Neither has scalpel nor microscope nor tele- 
scope ever found him. Eyes and ears, touch and 
taste, can only report facts, they cannot interpret 
them. For aught that the senses know, the worlds 
have existed forever, and run of themselves. 
Spring melts into summer, and this ripens into 
autumn, and autumn fades into winter, and this 
relaxes into spring, and the round begins again. 
The sun drinks up the vapors of the sea, the winds 
bear them inland, the mountains condense them 
into rain, and they hurry by the watercourses back 
to the sea whence they came, and the process re- 
peats. Theseed bursts into root and stem and runs 
out its cycle as flower and fruit and seed, returning 
upon itself. Nature seems like a circle; there 
seems to be no true end or beginning, only a cease- 
less procession, a coming and returning. 

It is in the light of its own powers and its own 
relation to nature that the soul knows that some 
master soul has set all this mighty procession in 
motion. It did not start itself, much less fashion 
itself. Inertia is the great mark of matter. It 
goes or stays, moves or stops, only as some hand 
touches it. The planets wheel in their orbits be- 
cause some one speeds them. Gravitation is in 
itself no explanation of their motion. Gravitation 


itself must be explained. There has been someone 
to bind the cluster of the Pleiades, to loose the 
bands of Orion, and balance the universal mass of 
matter against itself for counter-weight. “ All 
force,” says Faraday, “ is will-force;” and Herschel 
affirmed, “It is but reasonable to regard the force 
of gravitation as the direct result of a consciousness 
or of a will existing somewhere.” 

The sign-manual of God is on nature. She is 
branded as one subject to him. The granite hills, 
the firm-set order of the skies and of life, seem to 
exist from themselves. The refractory ores that 
defy the flames of the furnace seem out of all rela- 
tion of dependence upon any will. But nature is 
everywhere stamped with the impress of mind, is a 
product of intelligence, and all its movement is a 
movement of mind. It is but the divine thought 
crystallized, taking form by process of divine pur- 
pose. The heavens are laid by geometry; the 
structure of the worlds, their chemistry ; the vital 
processes, the properties and functions of every 


}atom and of every breathing thing, are by mathe- 


matics. If the lily opens its snowy petals, and 
bares its golden bosom to the sun, it does so by will 
of God. : 

His transcendent self has spoken, and the universe 
is his word. ‘ He spake and it was done, he com- 
manded and it stood fast.” Nature is but the 
shadow of his person. God’s spirit brooded over 
the abyss, and Chaos was quickened into life and 
order, and the universe was. 

“A voice is in the wind I do not know ; 
A meaning on the face of the high hills 


Whose utterance I cannot comprehend ; 
A something is behind them—that is God.” 


Else why should nature make for righteousness ? 
Why should evil slay the wicked, and virtue tend 
to health and joy of soul? What explanation of 
this suffices other than that of a Being, strong, wise, 
holy, existing of himself, who has uttered his own 
wisdom and holiness in his creation, so that it runs 
in the grooves of his thought ? 
admit,” said Charles Darwin, “that the ultimate 
cause beyond all motion is immaterial, that is to 
say—God.” The worlds are subject tohim; every 


atom of their bulks and every property is begotten: 


into likeness of instinct and action with God him- 
self; the winds are his angels, the flaming fire his 
messenger. 

And God’s spirit flashing through the universe, 
here, there, in the heights, in the depths, in dark- 
ness and light, so that the soul cries, “ Whither 
shall I go from thy spirit? or whither shall I flee 
from thy presence ?”—wearies not in its workings. 
Spirit does not tire. Even we know this. With 
undiminished energy the will of God, fragrant with 
love, works his gracious ends. His might is forever 
conserved, forever whole. ‘The Creator of the 
ends of the earth fainteth not, neither is weary.” 
His arms are not shortened, nor his ears dulled by 
hearing. His vigil of love ceases not. Still “‘ He 

watching over Israel slumbers not, nor sleeps.” 
Still he is mighty to save all that will come unto 
“him. Still hislove overruns. His arms are stronger 
than the sun in its strength, and 


“That hand which bears creation up 
Shall guard his children well.” 


He is with us, he is of us. You lie upon your bed 
at night and hear the throbbing of your temples, 
or the beating of your heart, or the whispered 
prickings of the soul rebuking for some duty left 
undone or for some mischief wrought, or inciting 
you unto truth and love. That throbbing of the 
temples, that whisper of the soul, is God. He is 
above all and over all and in you all. Ourselves 
from him we may not free. In him we live and 
move and have our being. God is inescapable as 
our own existence, and is the commanding factor in 
our destiny. Is this not so? Do we not feel this? 

By swift intuition, by sudden feeling of the in- 
most processes of the soul, because himself is the 
element and medium of its existence, God is instan- 
taneously aware of all that passes in it. “There 
is not a word upon my tongue but, lo, O Lord, thou 
knowest it altogether.” ‘All things are naked 


and open to the sight of him with whom we have 


to do.” 

And how sharp and searching and complete are 
His judgments! He will by no means clear the 
guilty. No baseness of the heart, no treachery, no 
sordid compromise with truth or justice or love or 
Christ, goes unnoted or unrebuked. That sensitive 
plate, the soul, becomes the register of its own 
conduct. It is like the delicate foil of the phono- 
graph; it treasures up every slightest experience. 


By cowardice, by perfidy, by sloth or sensuality or 


“T am willing to ‘ 
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covetousness, by sin in any form, the soul is bereft 
of its bloom, its strength, its peace, its joy, its 
heaven; and existence becomes a burden, and a 
burden that cannot be cast off. We are at war 
with God in us. He is invisible, and we may deny 
him, but none the less he works the dire confusion 
and ruin of the soul that will not walk in the light 
and by the dictates of the word and spirit of Jesus 
Christ. In our hearts, in our homes, in the shap- 
ing of our history and in the measuring of our 
influence, we may know that God is even with us. 
Our desolate or frivolous heart, or our soul vacant 
of great hope or great purpose, is witness. 

We fight with an invisible foe, with conscience, 
with God; but he crushes us. There is something 
awful in the ascendency of a mighty soul, in its 
subtle insight into the heart, in its crushing grasp ; 
how it overawes the imagination and the will, and 
holds the guilty one at its mercy! And God, by 
might of character, has beset us behind and before, 
and laid his hand upon us. 

Yet he delights in mercy. He springs up in 
every man’s soul as a well-spring of life. The 
faith of children, the ingenuousness of youth, the 
beautiful aspirations of early manhood and woman- 
hood, the cravings for perfection, the whisperings 
of the conscience, the testimony of the prophets, 
and the living witness of Jesus Christ are from 
him. He is mighty to save, and is bent on saving. 
He who carries a flower to its bloom would flush 
the souls of his children with eternal joy. If God 
care for the grass which to-day is and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven, much more will he care for us. 
The end of creation is not down-hill, but up-hill; 
not death, but life. The universe is not a blunder 
nor acrime. It is for life and love and the glory 
of God. He desireth not death, not even the 
death of the sinner, but rather that the sinner turn 
from his wickedness and live. Him that cometh 
unto me I will in no wise cast out. Thus saith 
our God. He is a spirit; if we worship hin, it 
must be in spirit and truth. Only by penitence 
and faith and total surrender can the soul feed 
upon and live by the Spirit of God that inhabits 
it. 

“Q living Will that shalt endure 

When all that seems shall suffer shock, 
Rise in the spiritual rock, 
Flow through our deeds and make them pure, 


That we may lift from out of dust 
A voice as unto Him that hears— 
A ery above the conquered years 
To Him who with us works, and trust, 


With faith that comes of self-control, 
The truths that never can be proved 
Until we close with all we loved, 

And all we flow from, soul in soul.” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


FACING DANGER. 
(Acts xxi., 17-40.) 


By THE Rev. S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE. 


EGINNING with Acts xviii., 18, Paul is rep- 
resented as steadfastly pushing his way to Je- 
rusalem. From the first he seems to have been 
aware that it was a journey full of danger. Nev- 
ertheless it was his duty to go, and the narrative 
manifests the way in which the true heart faces 
danger. 

1. The true heart goes forward to meet his dan- 
gers. There are three methods in which men act 
when the future is ominous with its threatenings. 
The first is the endeavor, like Jonah, to escape 
from it—a method, it is needless to say, rarely suc- 
cessful and never satisfying. ‘The second is grimly 
to wait for what is seen to be inevitable, and endure 
it stoically. The third is Paul’s way, of going 
heroically toward it. We are almost ashamed to 
call anything in our lives a danger, but there are 
the same three ways of regarding threatening diffi- 
culties, and Paul’s way is the best way. 

2. This decides the character of our Christian 
life. To go resolutely forward toward the diffi- 
culty is to take the sting out of it. So only can we 
discover the true liberty of the Christian service. 
Paul suffered less than any others. He seems to 
be the most self-contained one of all. “TI hold not 
my life dear unto myself”’ is his expression. One 


will often see two bathers at the beach. The one 
comes out of the house and, walking straight to the 
breakers, at once plunges in, and soon is glowing with 
warmth. The other sits crouched and shivering, 
It is need- 


wondering how cold the blue water is. 
less to say which has the best of it. 


1 For the week beginning August 4. 


a What are the characteristics of a brave Chris- 
tian! | 

(1) It is prudent courage. Paul took no risks. 
It is a mark of foolishness to run heedlessly into 
danger. This is rather presumption than courage. 
Paul took every precaution, and when at Jerusalem 
endeavored by his earnest worship in the Temple 
to prove that he was ardent in his attachment to 
the old. Sometimes Christians, in their eagerness 
to appear brave, unnecessarily stir up the world. 
The most genuine bravery is calm and self-pos- 
sessed. Do not be a martyr to your own obstinacy. 

(2) It is cheerful courage. Not all ways of 
facing danger are equally blessed. We frequently 
suffer more during the period of nervous appre- 
hension before the duty comes than is warranted. 
Even the thought of taking part in prayer-meeting 
often throws one into a gloomy, dreadful resolution, 
which becomes a constant nightmare. The culti- 
vation of a cheerful view of the impending duties 
of life is worth a mint of gold. 7 

(3) It is intelligent courage. Paul’s was based 
on principle. His decision to go to the Holy City 
was made only after careful consideration and a 
thorough examination of all the pros and cons. 
Brute courage has no place in the Christian life. 
The courage of principle for Christ’s sake, daring 
to do and even to suffer, is a courage which has 
been manifested not only in the large and strong, 
but has shone resplendent in weak invalids and 
delicate children. 

(4) It was steadfast courage. No one was able 
to shake his resolution. No picture could daunt 
the brave apostle. Tears and prophecies and ap- 
peals were tried, but to no effect. He would not 
swerve from duty. This could not have been, 
however, unless he had faced steadfastly every 
smaller duty. It is the reward of a loyal devotion 
to duty when it is commonplace and small, that it 
thus puts the iron into the blood for the times that 
try men’s souls. The secret of striking heroism is 
ordinary courage. The courage to take part in the 
prayer-meeting, or to stand fast by one’s principle 
under trivial sneers, is the same courage with that 
of the hero. 

(5) Finally, it is blessed courage. 
happiness do not go together. 
ciple is in constant unhappiness. Peter the cour- 
ageous was blessed; Peter the shamefaced was 


woeful. | 
: References: Dt. xxxi., 6, 7, 23; Josh. i., 6, 9, 
18—-xxiii., 6—x., 25; Ps. xxvii., 14—xxxi., 24 5 


2 Chron. xv., 8. 


Daily Readings: (1) Acts xviii, 18-28; (2) 
(5) 


xix., 1-20; (3) xix., 21-41; (4) xx., 1-16; 
xx., 17-38; (6) xxi., 1-16; (7) xxi., 17-40. 


THE PREACHER’S USE OF THE INDI- 


VIDUAL FOR SERMONS. 


By CHARLES M. SHELDON. 


IVEN a human being, and the fact of Jesus 
Christ in history, and without any books I 
can preach sermons up to the Judgment Day.”’ So 
said an enthusiastic student of men to a group of 
young preachers of whom the writer was one. 

Such a statement needs qualification, as most gen- 
eralizations do, but, taken as a broad statement of a 
broad and healthy method for getting sermon ma- 
terial, it is worth studying. 

I am one of the youngest preachers in the Con- 
gregational denomination to-day, and on that ac- 
count I hesitate to give voice to my opinions con- 
cerning the quality and quantity of pulpit material 
suited to the times. But I trust I shall not be 
called foolishly sensational or unduly arrogant if I 
say simply that I believe one of the reasons why so 
many questions have been recently raised concern- 
ing the apparent weakness of the church with the 
masses is due to a fundamentally false conception 
on the part of a large number of preachers as to 
what sermons and preaching ought to be. And 
after all the reasons for failure in the church to hold 
and interest people, and especially men, have been 
given, they may all resolved into this one reason: 
the ignorance of the preacher concerning men ; not 
ignorance concerning theology or systems or books 
or languages, or mankind in the mass, but simply a 
deplorable ignorance of individual men. 

This is an old statement. May I explain this 
old statement by describing briefly some methods 
which have been lately tried, not as experiments, 
but as working plans for preaching material? Given, 
that is, Christ and the individual being, where are 
your sermons ? | 

These are simply outlines of methods : 


Timidity and 
The wavering dis- 


1. The preacher found, by inquiry and by study 
of a parish, that there was more or less criticism and 
contempt expressed for sermons and preaching. In 
a quiet way, he spent a whole week in asking about 
one hundred different persons what they would 
preach about if they were in the preacher’s place, 
and had one chance and only one. The answers 
were very suggestive, and ranged all the way from 
“Gossip” to “The Need of a More Consecrated 
Ministry.” Selecting out twelve representative 
answers from more than fifty different ones, the 
preacher grouped them together, expanded each 


-one of them briefly, and so made twelve sermons 


in one, of two and a half minutes each. Nearly 
all the persons who had been questioned were pres- 
ent to hear their answers discussed, and the interest 
of a large number was gained beforehand. This 
was so much advantage. The preacher cannot 
afford to use the first half of his sermon as an 
explosive to wake his congregation up to listen to 
the second half. _ 

2. The preacher wished to get a sermon for chil- 
dren on the subject “Growth of Character.” He 


‘selected his illustrations, and then asked the chil- 


dren to get them together for him. One was to 
get a maple tree pod ; another a maple leaf; another 
a bunch of roots; another a young maple tree; 
still another a cross section of the hard maple 


wood ; still another was asked to bring to the 
service a blossom, and another to find a certain 
geological specimen. 
by the children and used in the sermon. 
cally, the use of the individual in getting material 
for the sermon was approved by the added interest 


These were all brought in 
Practi- 


shown on the part of those who had furnished the 


illustrations. This method is capable of almost 
indefinite variety in the preparation of sermons for 
children. 


3. The preacher spent four weeks in getting at 
the avowed object in life of more than two hundred 
individuals. He explained his intention fully to 
make use of the material thus gathered in preach- 
ing. When the time came for giving back in ser- 
mons what had been gathered from individuals, 


nearly every one of them was present through 


the series of sermons which continued for six 
weeks, and very many of the persons questioned 
attended and continued to attend afterwards who 
had resisted all other appeals to become church- 
goers. 

4. The preacher stated certain things in his 
morning sermon which he claimed were true of the 
people before him. The plan of the sermon was 
printed on a card, and the congregation requested 
to write upon the back of the printed slip any 
question which the sermon or the subject might 
suggest. These questions were to be handed in for 
the evening service, and answered by the preacher 
so far as he was able. The response to this request 
was hearty and general. The questions were, 
almost without an exception, fair and pertinent, 
and more than one expressed a gratification at the - 
privilege of being permitted once in a while to ask 
the pulpit a question in this way. The congrega- 
tion carried on that evening service. The minister 
was only one with the pews. 

5. One more method. The preacher imagined — 
himself away for his summer vacation. During his 
absence he supposed the representatives of his con- 
gregation and parish were to supply his pulpit— 
the first Sunday a Farmer, the second a Business 
Man, the third a Housekeeper, and the fourth a 
Clerk from a store. The different ones were to 
preach in turn to their own class, for six minutes, 
the sermons which would be most practical and 
useful. And at the close the preacher imagined 
himself back again, and frankly gave his opinions 
of the kind of preaching his people had heard dur- 
ing his supposed absence. 

It has not been the attempt in any of these uses 
of human beings for sermons to aim at eccentricity, 
or loud sensationalism, or oddity for the sake of 
getting acrowd. Neither has it been in the thought 
of the preacher simply to amuse or entertain 
people. But it has been with the serious, earnest 
desire to make of sermons living things, to get the 
interest of a congregation at the start, because 
some of them know that the sermon is coming out 
of them—in short, to make such use of individuals 
that preaching shall be, of necessity, not the dry 
expression of a printed page or of a system, but 
the warm expression of the very throbbing heart of 
a living humanity, and within the homely under- 
standing of the great multitude, to whom, too 
often, to the shame of the pulpit be it said, the 
bread of Life is presented as the hard-tack of the 
church militant. 
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ReLicious News. 


INDEPENDENT SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
| COURSES. 


ISS LYMAN'’S sketch in The Christian Union 
of the Center Church (New Haven, Conn.) 
Sunday-school lessons for the last year has obviously 
awakened much interest all over our country, and 
so many letters of inquiry have followed that it has 
been thought desirable to make this general reply. 
Some of our correspondents must simply be re- 
ferred to the original article, with its sample lesson- 
paper and full explanation, and assured that, even 
were it possible to furnish minute details of each 
day’s study, the result would be only another system 
from without, with less complete mechanism, wealth 
of illustration, and regal, not to say papal, authority 
than the old. Bone 
Many years ago Dr. Frederick Packard, of Phila- 
delphia, was assailed by the most vehement demand 
from a young optimist for “the very best Question- 
Book you know, for a class of little children.” The 
beloved wise man replied: “ I have published scores 
of Question-Books, and made several myself, but to 
the best of my belief any Question-Book at all, 
between a bright teacher and a class, is like an ice- 
berg between two lovers.” Now we simply elimi- 
nated the iceberg ; or, changing the figure materially 
for Dr. Smyth's more practical comparison, substi- 
tuted “a little walking-stick of a lesson-paper for 
‘the great crutches ’ which had become a burden and 
a snare. | 


The great advantages of onr new course are, per- 


haps, its simplicity, its personal quality, and its 
restoration of the Bible itself to daily use. Our 
Revised Testaments are eloquently shabby, and open 
of themselves to St. Mark’s Gospel and its study- 
worn pages, every verse of which has been carefully 
scrutinized during this busy year. 

This “ verse study ” is the sine qua non of our 
system. Opening his Bible at the group of verses 
pointed out for the week’s explanation by the “ little 
walking-stick,”’ each student, pencil and note-book 
in hand, has gone thoughtfully through the text, 
jotting down for further inquiry important topics, 
persons, places, customs, etc., etc. At the end of 
the week each has written out what we call “the 
condensation,” expressing the gist of the whole text 
in his own words. This was invariably supple- 
mented and corrected by the committee’s thought- 
fully prepared condensation, which latter furnished 
also the basis for frequent reviews. 

_ Speaking generally, we venture to say to any 
Sunday-school that even:a poor scheme of its own, 
painstakingly and lovingly worked out from week 
to week, would be incomparably better for teachers, 
scholars, and parents, than the wisest conceivable 
system “cut and dried ” and minutely labeled, with 
all one’s thinking neatly done for him beforehand. 
Science has not yet brought it to pass that one’s 
physical or spiritual nourishment can be best 
secured by proxy or syndicate. 

‘Is every school capable of making and working 
out its own scheme?” Yes. Use the best ability 
of head and heart and tactful adaptation to your 
own wants you can command in preparing the 
scheme (remembering always that it must be simple 
and flexible and open on all sides to increasing 
light), and then enlist everybody, old and young, 
in its development. Whoever gives will get. 

Those who have put most into our recent experi- 
ment are most profoundly grateful for its results 
and confident of its immense possibilities. 

If any skeptics could be unearthed in our borders, 
which is doubtful, they would be found among the 
teachers who have not had time or interest enough 
to frequent the teachers’ meeting; or the scholars 
who, from similar infirmities, have been prevented 
from comprehending the very simple plan and car- 
rying it out in the daily study, ten minutes of 


which would have insured, if not the best results, 


yet abundant benefits. i 
‘The enthusiasts are those who have put most of 
themselves into the work, and in exact proportion 
to their investments: the committee whose session 
of several hours in preparation of each month's 


_ lesson-leaf has been prefaced by many hours of in- 


dividual study and thought at home; the regular 
attendants at the teachers’ meeting and pastor’s 
lectures—these again prepared by much previous 
study for what new knowledge others might be 
able to impart; and the scholars who, conscien- 
tiously and with all their powers bent on acquisi- 
tion, as in their day-school lessons, and with their 


parents’ hearty co-operation, have yielded them- 
selves graciously to the course. May one hint, in 
passing, that the ideal Sunday-school system of the 


| future will perhaps triumph mainly through this 


latent power of parental sympathy ? © 
Nothing so thrills and inspires a child as the 
consciousness of its parents’ interested observation 


and hopeful expectation from him; and yet, when 


a certain superintendent, already overtasked by 
official duties, confided to the writer that he had 
thought of proposing to the parents of the scholars 
to meet him for ten minntes every Sunday, so that 
he might lay before them the plan for the Bible 
lessons of the week to come, with some suggestions 
as to the best methods of home study, it was 
humiliating to be obliged to gently insinuate to the 
amazed young leader that, since it was only chil- 
dren, and not valuable horses or dogs, whose train- 
ing was concerned, one could not expect a satis- 
factory response to such a generous offer of serv- 
ice. 

When one reflects on the almost infinite patience 
and wit and tenderness which were lavished upon 
Laura Bridgman, transforming her, after years of 
incessant vigilance and toil, from a _half-senseless 
clod into the useful, intelligent Christian woman 
who has recently been promoted to diviner tutelage, 
is it quixotic to dream that some day similar ex- 
periments may be tried in many of our richly 
appointed homes, with who can tell what glorious 
results ? 

Given a beautiful child, with no disabilities but 
those inseparable from its humanity, what a divine 
creature might he not be made were you parents, 
with all the treasures of mind, heart, and happy 
freedom from toil and carking care with which 
Heaven has endowed you, to devote yourselves to 
the fascinating experiment with something of the 
enthusiasm and indefatigable courage which that 
poor girl's teachers gave to her upbuilding ! 

Returning from this digression—less remote than 
the careless observer might fancy—to our original 
subject, one final exhortation must be suffered. 
Whatever else you do or do not in the preparation 
of lessons in your Sunday-school, never print the 
Scripture to be studied upon your lesson-paper. 
Make the Bible itself absolutely indispensable in 
the week-day study and the Sunday session. 

ONE OF THE COMMITTEE. 


JAPANESE PLAN OF UNION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 
AP there has been much misapprehension, and 
not a little misrepresentation, of the motives 
of those who have opposed the Japanese Plan of 
Union between Congregationalists and Presbyte- 
rians, it is but a matter of justice to such persons, 
both in Japan and in this country, that they should 
have the testimony of one of our most honored 
missionaries as to the facts. ‘The Union claims to 
allow of free discussion, and therefore I hope you 
will publish the accompanying letter from Mr. Gu- 
lick, which was sent to the “ Pacific” and pub- 
lished therein July 10. Jno. C. HoLBRook. 


“The convention of the Kumi-ai [Congregational ] 
churches, beginning May 22 at Kobe, continued its ses- 
sions through the 27th. Contrary to my expectation 
when [ last wrote, the convention adjourned without 
finally deciding the question of union. As the discus- 
sions and private conferences proceeded, it became evi- 
dent that the strong minority of churches (whom only 
radical changes could satisfy) were not to be easily in- 
duced to join the union. Wisely, therefore, the final 
consummation of union has been deferred for three 
months more; a committee of five was appointed to 
confer with the Presbyterians, and also with our own 
remonstrant churches, and see if both extremes cannot 
be induced to yield a little more—enough to warrant a 
union. 

‘‘Since my return to Kumamoto, however, word has 
come that the Presbyterian churches have refused 
to grant any of the changes (with two or three excep- 
tions, they being merely verbal changes) suggested by 
our convention, and it is reported that they have in- 
structed their committee to insist that no further 
changes can be considered. In other words, they are 
unwilling to even consider a union unless the essential 
principles of Presbyterianism are provided for. 

‘If union fails now because of Presbyterian unwill- 
ingness to make further changes, the fact will become 
clear that the Itchi [ Presbyterian] church is as unwill- 
ing to accept union on Congregational principles as the 
Kumi-ai [Congregational] churches are unwilling to 
accept it on Presbyterian principles. In justice, there- 
fore, to our churches here, this fact should be clearly 
brought out at home, where some are inclined to attrib- 
ute all the narrow bigotry to the Congregational side 
of the discussion. 

‘For my part I cannot believe that the difficulties in 
the way of union are properly traced to ‘narrowness,’ 


‘bigotry,’ sectarianism, etc., but can be properly attrib- 
uted only to the inherent nature of the problem. The 
proposal is to unite two methods of church government 
having diverse and contradictory principles into one, 
which shall ‘combine the better elements of both.’ The 
impossible has been attempted. Either side must be 
willing to accept the essential principles of the other, 
or union must cease; neither side at present, but espe- 
cially the Presbyterian, seems quite ready for that, 
hence the present situation. The ultimate cause, how- 
ever, is not, to my mind, narrow bigotry or insistence 
ou non-essentials, but rather the inherent difficulties of 
the problem, involving as it does opposite principles. 

Yours very truly, L. GuLick. 

‘* KUMAMOTO, Japan, June 7, 1889.”’ 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—Mrs. George H. Corliss will erect a fine building 
for the Young Men’s Christian Association at New- 
buryport, Mass., as a memorial of her late husband, 
the famous engine builder. | 

—The large accession of one hundred to the Second 
Church, Holyoke, Mass. (the Rev.E. A. Reed’s), July 7, 
is the result of the recent labors of the Rev. B. Fay 
Mills. Eighty-eight were on confession of faith. 

—At the urgent request of the Congregational 
Church of New Castle, N. H., Mrs. Rev. George B. 
Frost supplies the pulpit during the absence of the 
Rev. A. Beede, who is taking a much-needed vacation 
and will be absent till September. 

—Some time ago Father Whelan, of Ottawa, Can- 
ada, challenged the Rev. Dr. Hurlburt to prove from 
any publication of the Society of Jesus that it is a 
principle of the Jesuits that “the end justifies the 
means.” Arbitrators have been appointed who will 
soon meet and decide the question. 

—The Methodist Episcopal Church (South) has now 
1,140,097 members, including 4,958 Indians and 645 
Negroes. The net increase for the year was 32,641. 
There are 4,687 traveling and 6,309 local preachers. 
Baptisms—adults, 52,363 ; infants, 31,052. ‘There are 
11,432 churches, valued at $16,030,254, and 2,358 par- 
sonages, valued at $2,705,404. 

—The Rev. G. H. Somerset Walpole has _ been 
elected Professor of Systematic Divinity in the General 
Theological Seminary. He is about forty years old, 
and is a graduate of Trinity College, Cambridge, Kng- 
land. From 1877 until 1882-he was tutor at the 
Schole Cancellarii at Truro, being vice-principal of 
the divinity schools at the same time. He took tem- 
porary charge of St. John’s Cellege, Auckland, in 1884, 
and was afterward incumbent of the large parish of St. 
Mary’s, Parnell, the Cathedral, Auckland. 

—The Faculty of the Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary announce that hereafter prize scholarships will be 
awarded for the best entrance examination. One such 
scholarship is offered to young men and one to young 
women, the latter being the special gift of Mrs. Maria 
Welles, of Hartford. The amount of each of these 
scholarships is $200. ‘They may be held for one year, 
and the holders will not be entitled to other scholar- 
ship aid during that year. Competition is open to 
college graduates and to such others as the Faculty 
may admit. The examination this year will be held on 
Tuesday, September 17. 

—The architects whose designs were selected by the 
trustees of the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral in this 
city for elaboration have received final instruction 
from the trustees as to the revision and extension de- 
sired. The date fixed for submitting the plans is 
February 1, 1890. The trustees stipulate that they 
shall have the privilege of exhibiting the design sub- 
mitted under the new conditions. The four competing 
firms of architects are, Heins & La Farge and W. W. 
Kent, William A. Potter and Robert F. Robertson, 
George M. Huss and Carlos C. Buck, of this city, and 
William Halsey Wood, of Newark. ‘ 

—The American Institute of Christian Philosophy 
held an entirely successful summer meeting and sea- 
side Sunday-school Assembly at Key East, N. J., last 
week. Dr. Deems was re-elected President unani- 
mously, as he has been every year since the society 
was instituted. The most important papers read be- 
fore the Assembly were by the Rev. Dr. E. E. Stafford, 
of Toronto, on “ The Sacrifice of Free Thought to 
Christianity ;’ by Jane M. Bancroft, Ph.D., of New 
York, on “ Woman’s Work in the Modern Church;” by 
the Hon. W. C. P. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, on 
“ The Politics of Christianity ;’ by Austin Abbott, of 
New York, on “ The Uses of Retaliation in the Mosaic 
Law ;” and by the Rev. Dr. J. E. Rankin on “ Men of 
Genius and Christianity.” On Wednesday the anni- 
versary of the society was observed, addresses being 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Deems and others. In the 
evening the subject, “Is There Any Other Science 
than Physical Science? If so, What and Why?” 
was discussed by Joseph Cook, Sir J. W. Dawson, 


The Methodist Church in Canada owes its existence 
to the parent body in England, and also to the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the United States. It has 
been stated that no Church makes such excellent pro- 
vision for its aged and worn-out ministers as the 
Wesleyan denomination in England. The present 
writer is not prepared to say whether the statement is 
right or otherwise, 
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Doubtless the Canadian branch of Methodism has 
been largely guided in its fiscal arrangements by the 
example of the original body. At present there are 
two funds for the support: of aged ministers, one in 
the Maritime Provinces for the support of those belong- 
ing to the conferences in the eastern portion of the 
Dominion and Newfoundland, and the other under the 
direction of the conferences in the Western Provinces. 
There is but slight difference between their constitu- 
tions. All ministers when received on probation pay 
an annual subscription of $12 into the Superannuation 
Fund, and continue to do so until they are placed on 
the superannuated list by a Committee of Conference. 


Such as may be effective for twenty years and upwards" 


receive an annuity of $10 for every year of effective serv- 
ice. Should they be compelled to retire when they have 
been effective less than twenty years, they can only be 
claimants for a limited number of years. Widows of 
ministers receive two-thirds of their husbands’ claim. 
The ‘Fund is sustained by interest on invested capital, 
which is made up by means of one-sixth of ministers’ 
subscriptions and bequests. The amount now invested 
is in the neighborhood of $168,000. At the close of 
each year the Treasurer, having ascertained the claims 
which he will have to meet for annuitants and other 
expenses, as salary, traveling expenses, etc., then calcu- 
lates how much he will receive from subscriptions of 
ministers, interest from capital, and Book Room Grant, 
which varies from $1,000 to $6,000 ; he distributes the 
balance pro rata on the income of each pastoral charge, 
and sends circulars to the ministers telling them how 
much they are expected to raise during the year for this 
important Fund. For the most part, the stewards of 
each pastoral charge place the amount in their assess- 
ments, but, if any refuse, the pastor is held responsible. 
These regulations can only be amended or altered 
by the General Conference, which meets once in four 
years. E. B. 


CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


In a recent issue of The Christian Union was pub- 
lished a pathetic letter from the Rev. Dr. Pond, Super- 
intendent of the California Chinese Mission of the 
American Missionary Association, to Dr. Strieby, la- 
menting the danger of being obliged to close the 
schools because of the inability of the New York Asso- 
ciation to supply the needed funds, and offering to 
relinquish three months’ salary to meet the emergency 
if the balance could be had to pay the bills. His letter 
was also published in the “ Pacific.” 

This has brought out a liberal response in gifts, 
but still $1,500 are needed. Dr. Pond reports that 
the work gains in interest and spiritual power every 
year, and all the missions are prospering. He has 
heard of twelve or more pupils within thirty days 
brought to Christ. Twelve hundred have been en- 
rolled during the year, and of the present members 
nearly one-fourth are reported as converts. Persons 
interested, and wishing to contribute to sustain this 
enterprise, can remit to the Rev. W.C. Pond, D.D., 
434 Bartlett Street, San Franciszo, Cal., or to H. W. 
Hubbard, Treasurer of the American Missionary As- 
sociation, 56 Reade Street, New York. 

Professor Dwinell, of the Pacific Theological Semi- 
nary, reported at the late meeting of the Bay Associa- 
tion, in behalf of a committee, adversely to a proposal 
to connect that institution with the State University, 
and urged the importance of establishing a Christian 
college for Central and Northern California under 
Congregational auspices. 

Professor Dwinell is invited to supply the Rev. Dr. 
Beckwith’s pulpit in Honolulu for a month. 

Professor Benton, of the Seminary, recently deliv- 
ered an interesting historical discourse at Sacramento, 
where, in 1849, he preached the first sermon ever de- 
livered there, under a tree, with a wagon for a pulpit. 

Plymouth Avenue Congregational Church in Oak- 
land, near the Theological Seminary, from whose pas- 
torate Professor Mooar recently resigned, is looking 
for a successor, and offers an inviting field for an able 
man. 

Home Missionary Superintendent Warren could 
locate six men in Northern California. J.C. H. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—R. W. Sharp, of Saugerties, N. Y., accepts a call from 
Foxboro’, Mass. 

—W. A. Bartlett accepts a call to Ridgeland, III. 

—J.G. Robertson was installed on July 30 as pastor of 
the church at Chester, N. H. 

—Theodore Clifton was installed as pastor of the Hanover 
Street Church, Milwaukee, Wis., on July 10. 

—B. N. Frink, of Shelburne, Mass., has resigned. 

—§. Y. Lum, of Long Ridge, Conn., has resigned. 

—Henry Hopkins, ot the First Church of Kansas City, 
Mo.. has been called to become College Pastor and Jackson 
Professor of Theology, Williamstown, Mass. 

—E. G. Lancaster accepts a call to Ashby, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Edward E. Rankin, D.D., died at Newark, N. J., last 
week, at the age of seventy. 
J. R. Campbell, of Snowhill, Md., has resigned. 
—G. E. Ackerman, 1]).D., of Buffalo, N. Y., has been 


elected Professor of Pastoral Theology in the Grant 
Memorial University, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

—L. W. Allen, of the Carondelet Church in St. Louis, 
= —— a call from the South Park Church, New- 
ark, 

—A.C. Smith, D.D., of Galena, IIl., has been chosen Pres- 
ideut of Parsons College, Lowa, 


Books AND AUTHORS. 


THE WRITINGS OF ROWLAND HAZARD.! 


Were we asked for an intellectual justification of 
our average American life, we do not know any- 
thing to which we would point more readily than 
the life and writings of Rowland Hazard. It is 
not that Mr. Hazard was an average man; he was 
much more. It is not that his writings, either in 
literary grace or in philosophic grasp, are superior 
to anything else America has produced; no one 
makes any such claim for them. But there was in 
the man and in his written work something char- 
acteristically American, something which, if we can 
think it typical, warrants the greatest optimism 
for our future. We find in Mr. Hazard a busy 
and successful manufacturer, a practical man in 
every sense of the word, who, during his unusually 
long life, never ceased to occupy himself with intel- 
lectual problems of a high order, and who brought 
to bear upon them the same acuteness, the same 
directness, the same honesty, that marked his busi- 
ness life. This union of qualities is not unknown 
in other countries ; perhaps it hardly deserves to be 
called rare. But what is rare, what we hope may 
be called typically American, is the fact that his 
philosophic thinking was not a mere recreation or 
diversion in his life, but was, equally with his busi- 
ness, the expression of the man behind both. What 
is rare is, not the union of a practical and a specu- 
lative pursuit, but a character which manifests itself 
with equal naturalness in the details of business 
administration and in philosophic idealism. 


One of the four volumes in which Mr. Hazard’s | 


writings have found a fitting dress is filled with 
political and economical addresses and _ letters, 
well deserving of examination on their own ac- 
count. But within the limited space of this review 
it seems better to confine ourselves to that topic to 
which Mr. Hazard’s most distinctive efforts were 
directed—the freedom of man. The words sug- 
gest the well-nigh threadbare topic of the freedom | 


of the will. But, aside from the fact that Mr. | 


Hazard avoided this phrase as lending itself to mis- 
conception, his thought takes a much wider range 
than this phrase intimates. In the discussion of 
man’s freedom, Rowland Hazard lays bare a co- 
herent philosophy, simple in idea but fertile in ap- 
plication. This philosophy is Berkeleyan in its 
aspect, having the same simplicity, the same thor- 
oughgoing and devout idealism, that marked that 
earlier dweller in Rhode Island—one, we may well 
believe, akin in quality of soul as well as of thought 
to his nineteenth century follower. This theory is, 
in substance, that our consciousness differs from 
that of God not so much in kind as in extent. 
We, like him, are creative intelligences. That 
which we call the external world is the imagery of 
God’s mind brought home to us. Even this power 
of creating images which are realities to ourselves 
and to others is shared by us with God. All have 
it in some degree; artists and poets in a marked 
degree. In a word, the production of this imagery 
is the work of the poetic faculty. Mr. Hazard 
goes so far as to say that “the representation of 
the thought and imagery of the mind of God in the 
creations of the material universe is the purest type 
we know of poetry.”” Our own imagery differs from 
that of the Infinite Mind in that we can alter the 
former at will, but not the latter. In those cases, 
however, in which the person becomes unable to 
control his own imagery, that, too, becomes as ob- 
jective to him as the real world is. Much of Mr. 
Hazard’s most characteristic thought deals with the 
distinction between the poetic and the logical at- 
titudes of mind. The former deals directly either 
with the production of imagery or with the emotions 
which this imagery produces when impressed 
upon us. It thus deals with the universe at 
first hand, we may say. The logical faculty 
deals with signs substituted for the images them- 
selves, and thus, while a wonderful instrument 
of condensation and generalization, always tends 
to lose itself in abstractions and unrealities, un- 
less controlled by the poetic faculty. “ Poetry,” says 
Mr. Hazard, “is the nearest approach language 
can make to reality, and the poetic power is the 
most important element in common sense and busi- 
ness ability. It is that which enables one most 
quickly to perceive the actual relations and signifi- 


1 Essay on Language, and Other Essays: Economics and 
Politics; Freedom of Mind in Willing; and Causation and 
Freedom in Willing. By Rowland Gibson Hazard, LL.D. 
Edited by his granddaughter Caroline Hazard. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 4 Vols,) 


cance of circumstances in the common affairs of life, 
and most readily to adapt his action to them. Those 
in whom the poetic element prevails may give 
bungling reasons for logical action, while those 
wholly prosaic will give logical reasons for bungling 
action.””’ Mr. Hazard’s discussion of the part 
played by the poetic imagination in anticipating 
the discoveries of science itself anticipates by many 
years the lecture of Tyndall upon the use of 
imagination in science. 

_ We find, then, the first evidence of the kinship— 
the creative power—of our intelligence to God’s in 
the poetic traits of our nature. Through them we 
are able to some slight degree to create a mimic 
but real world, and are able in never-ending degree 
to read, to reconstruct for ourselves, the meaning 
which God has embodied in his language—the 
universe. But the most decided evidence of our 
creative power—that is, of our freedom—is found in 
action, particularly in moral action. In his essay 
upon the adaptation of the universe to the cultiva- 
tion of the mind Mr. Hazard lays down the principle, 
never long absent from his pages, that the whole 
universe may be regarded as intended for the educa- 
tion of the mind—as a school in which to discipline 


the mind. The laws of nature do not control or 
necessitate the actions of the mind ; they only afford 
occasions, stimulate wants, supply material. Action 
is directed from within. Man has self-control, and 
in this power of controlling self by self lies man’s 
-freedom. Mr. Hazard never falls into the delusion 


of those defenders of freedom who think that the 


cause of freedom stands and falls with that of 
/action without a reason. He sees clearly enough 
that the only intelligible sense of human freedom 


is in the control of action by character. He sums 
up the matter when he says that while the neces- 
sarians have taken much pains to show that willing 
is always in conformity to moral character, dis- 
position, etc., it would have served their argument 
better to have proved that action was counter to or 
diverse from the character. In particular, “ free- 
dom in its broadest and most rational form is the 
freedom of intelligence.” 

“Tt is by thought, truth-searching thought, that 
we free ourselves from the controlling power of 


causes without us.” Thus freedom in willing is 


finally the power of directing the effort according 
to knowledge. We should like, were there space, 
to sum up Mr. Hazard’s sound and subtle psychol- 
ogy of instinct, habit, and the relation of knowledge 
to action, but we must go on to the practical appli- — 
cation of his theory of freedom. As action is 
directed toward the future, we are, in a genuine 
sense, creators of the future. We co-operate, as 
real, and as, within our realm, supreme creative 
causes, with God in determining what the future 
shall be. In particular, it is our own being that 
affords the freest and the widest field of creative 
effort. Within us there is a kingdom of desires, 
thoughts, and feelings no less real and no less in- 
finite than the world in space without us. This, in 
a true sense, is our world; it is ours to make and 
to shape. While action outwardly directed may be 
frustrated by other forces, in our moral nature the 
willing, persevering effort is itself the consumma- 
tion, and no failure is possible. Here man is not 
only creative, but a supreme first creative cause. 
In this conception Mr. Hazard’s thought culminates. 
All his other thinking has for its aim to lead up to 
the demonstration of man’s sovereignty in himself. 
It is because of this that Mr. Hazard is constantly 
saying that metaphysics should be no dry, useless 
study, but the most utilitarian of all subjects. It 
is physical science that makes known the conditions 
of the outer world, and by this knowledge enables 
us to control natural forces for our own ends. 
Without science we could not will respecting nature ; 
we could only wish. What physical science has 
done in laying open the proper conditions of action 
in the external world, metaphysical science has to 
do for the internal world. Here also action is abor- 
tive and aimless unless guided by knowledge of 
ourselves, and this knowledge metaphysics gives. 
Such is the skeleton of Mr. Hazard’s thought; 
unfortunately, a skeleton only. Mr. Hazard’s own 
writings offer no merely scholastic discussion of 
freedom of will, but reveal a vital, ethical force. 
In collecting and republishing these essays Miss 
Hazard has not only rendered a pious tribute to 
a grandfather’s memory, has not only laid the phil- 
osophic public under a debt, but has given us all 
access to a commanding and transparent personal- 
ity, acquaintance with whom purifies and invigor- 
ates life. Nothing is more evident than that Mr. 
Hazard’s assertion of the causal efficiency of man 
is the reflex of his own strong and winning nature. 
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RECENT FICTION. 
Mr. Rider Haggard’s latest romance, Cleopatra, is the 


most ambitious of his stories in subject and treatment. It 
approaches in sorne ways the class of historical novels, 
being a curious mixture of pure romance with superfi- 
cial reproduction of Egyptian history. As in his pre- 
vious work, Mr. H d shows a fertile invention, no 
small skill in the story-teller’s art, audacity unlimited, 
and imaginative powers which, though not of the 
highest order, yet never flag. In the finer qualities which 
distinguish the novel that will live from the story that 
is read and thrown aside, the author is woefully defi- 
ient—in the power of delineating character, of creat- 
ing, so to speak, individual men and women, in literary 
atmosphere, and in delicacy of literary workmanship. 
The effort of maintaining the semi-archaic dialogue 
-sometimes becomes wearisome, but in point of style 
there is some improvement over the author’s former 
stories—that is, there are comparatively few solecisms 
and tangled phrases. Yet it would be easy to pick out 
not a few pretentious, cloudy, and enigmatic specimens 
of “fine writing.” We need hardly say that there is 
nothing here of that close knowledge of Egyptian life, 
religion, and customs which gives a value distinct from 
that of fiction to Ebers’s Egyptian stories. (New 
York : Harper & Brothers.) ie 

Between the Lines, by Captain Charles King, U.S.A., 
is a stirring story of war-times, told in a straightfor- 
ward, manly way, and containing plenty of incident 
and movement. The description of a battle and of the 
movements of the armies in the Shenandoah Valley is 
remarkably graphic and picturesque, giving the lay 
reader an intelligent idea of maneuvers and fight- 
ing tactics, without being over technical or involved. 
The popularity of Captain King’s former war stories 
will be, without doubt, attained by this his latest 
fiction. (Harpers.) | 

Though not strictly a novel, we may mention here a 
very delightful little book called /nside Our Gate, by 
Mrs. C. C. Brush. This is a collection of little papers, 
sketching, in a graceful and agreeable way, the inci- 
dents of an almost ideal family life in the country and 
by the sea. The reader is introduced to the family 
_ pets—dogs, cats, and horses—is admitted as an intimate 
in the playfulness and fun of the family circle, and 
seems to have become one of a little coterie of cheerful 
and fun-loving people of intelligence and refinement. 
The real charm of the book is in its manner, which is 
lightly humorous, and without the slightest straining 
after effect. It may be safely classed among the 
best of books for summer reading. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. ) 

Mr. Julian Corbett, whose “ Fall of Asgard” and 
“ For God and Gold” met with the appreciation of a 
select set of readers, has given us another of his charac- 
teristic stories, entitled Kophetua the Thirteenth (New 
York : Macmillan & Co.). It is at once a novel and a 

olitical satire. Keen in his analysis and fluent in his 
anguage, Mr. Corbett possesses qualities that entitle 
him to a high rank, and there is just: a dust of cynicism 
in his opinions which gives piquancy to his productions. 
The plot of the novel runs alongside of the old ballad, 
“ King Kophetua and the Beggar Maid,” till at the end 
Mr. Corbett’s King Kophetua does not marry the beg- 
gar, because she, for love of him, considerately marries 
some one else. Barring this lapse from poetic justice, 
we lay down the finished story with a sigh of satisfac- 
tion, and wish it good luck on its way to favor. 

How They Kept the Faith is a story of the Huguenot 
sufferings in Languedoc in the seventeenth century 
culminatin 
The tale is sincerely but unobtrusively religious in 
tone, the plot is handled with skill, and the characters 
are interesting. The author, Grace Raymond, has 
been distinctly successful in the field of writing of 
which Mrs. Charles’s stories are the best-known ex- 
amples. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 

In The History of a Slave Professor H. H. Johnston 
gives, in the imaginary narrative of a Mohammedan 
slave, a realistic sketch of life in the Western Soudan 
as derived from his well-known travels in North Africa 
and the Niger Delta. No doubt the facts are accu- 
rately presented, and it is also true that the form of 
fiction is consistently observed. But it seems to us 
that it might have been possible to bring the horrors 
of African slavery before the reader without quite such 
revolting details. Certainly there can be no excuse. for 
some of the coarsely drawn pictures in which the most 
abominable atrocities are brought directly before the 
eye in a way to violate good taste and almost decency. 
(New York : D. Appleton & Co.) 

Birch Dene is a distinct advance on the exceedingly 
sensational novels which William Westall has hitherto 
given the public. Dropping his imitations of Rider 
Haggard, he has now struck out an original subject, 
which he treats, on the whole, very well. The story 
deals with the social condition of workingmen, and 
especially of mill-hands, at the beginning of this cent- 
ury, and, incidentally, the unjust and horrible laws by 
which thefts of five shillings by women or children 
were punished by hanging also enter into the incidents 
of the book. It is not a great novel, but there is in it 
- Something suggestive and instructive. (Harpers.) 

A mild interest suffuses Mrs. Alexander’s latest 
story of English society, A Crooked Path. There is 
too much conversation in the book, and one leaves it 
with the feeling that a condensation of at least one- 
half would have greatly improved it. But the British 
fetich of the three-volume novel must be sacrificed to, 


in the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 


we suppose. Mrs. Alexander would do better work if she 
would write less and polish more. (New York : Henry 
Holt & Co.) Miss Braddon also gives us a story 
in which there is much padding. Its title is The Day 
Will Come. (Harpers.) Captain Kiddle: A Fantastic 
Romance, is a preposterous attempt at an American 
Munchausen ; the most fantastic thing in it is the 
grammar. (New York: John B. Alden.) 


Old and New Testament Theology. By Heinrich Ewald. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. Thomas 
Goadby. (New York: Scribner & Welford.) This 
volume is a part only of Ewald’s larger work. It is of 
value as giving, in a — systematic form, the 
theological ideas of a great Biblical scholar—ideas 
which have been derived, not from pbilosophy, but from 
a study of the Bible itself. Ewald is an anti-Darwinian, 
and yet he applies the principles of Evolution, at least 
measurably, in his interpretation of the Old Testament. 
The narratives of the Creation he regards as “the 
results of the highest and wisest conceptions of remote 
antiquity on this subject,” and their value to consist, 
not in their authoritative revelation of the origin of 
material things or of man, but in their presentation 
‘‘of the relation of the universe as a whole to God, and 
especially of its origin and development by means of 
divine power and wisdom.” He apparently does not 
regard the record as infallibly accurate, at least in a 
scientific point of view, though he compares the picture 
of Creation to the pictures of the future contained in 
the visions of the prophets. In this respect his principle 
of interpretation is analogous to that of Hugh Miller. 
In his interpretation of the doctrine of the Atonement, 
as found in the writings of Paul, he lays emphasis upon 
the idea of sacrifice. ‘‘ The weight of the perversities 
and sins of the human race had grown, in the course of 
thousands of years, in such an infinite degree that God 
was estranged from man in righteous indignation. . .. 
Only by the long-suffering of God could this perversion 
of the relation between God and man so long continue ; 
but God’s long-suffering is at last exhausted. He then 
sends into the world His long-promised Son, who alone 
remained the purely guiltless one, in order to seek a 

ositive annulment of the enmity that had arisen between 
imself and man.” If we understand aright his view 


| of “last things,” he repudiates the idea of universal 


salvation. The separation brought about at the last 
judgment “ cuts off all hope of recovery in that world 
of what has been lost by man’s own guilt in this.” 
But he also repudiates the idea of endless conscious 
suffering. ‘Into the glory of the new world the 

eneral judgment transfers all that it does not destroy.” 

ternal death, is, if we understand him aright, absolute 
extinction. These hints may suffice for the purpose of 
showing to our readers the spirit and character of 
Ewald’s theological reading of the Scriptures. 


John the Baptist: His Life and Work. By Ross C. 
Houghton, D. (New York: Hunt & Eaton.) In 
this work of nearly four hundred pages Dr. Houghton 
discusses the various aspects of the life of the great 
Forerunner of our Lord. He brings to the performance 
of this task ample resources of scholarship, and the 
sciences both of archeology and ethnography are made 
to contribute of their stores to the elucidation of the 
career of this mighty preacher of the wilderness. By 
sympathetic insight no. less than by scholarly fitness is 
the author prepared for his work. Save the knowledge 
of Him who died to redeem the world, there is perhaps 
no more interesting study in the New Testament than 
the study of that mysterious, heroic, majestic Prophet 
who made the souls of men to tremble under the spell 
of his lofty and accusing speech. The details of his 


life, as reported in the Scriptures, are meager enough ; 


but, in the careful investigations of this competent 
writer, every scrap of information which may serve as 
a clue to character and work is made available. And 


in the course of the narrative many questions of inci- 


dental importance, relating to history, geography, and 
Jewish social economy, are considered. But the chief 
value of Dr. Houghton’s book consists in the full and 
adequate presentation of a great character, of whom our 
edd says there was no greater. This work is not so 
much a commentary as a connected narrative, and must 
be read as such to appreciate its merit. There are 
some illustrations which, in our judgment, add nothing 
to the attractiveness of the volume. But, aside from 
this, the publication, as a whole, is in every way com- 
mendable. 


Introduction to the New Testament. By Marcus Dods, 
D.D. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) Like every- 
thing that Dr. Dods writes, this little book is full of 
meat. There is a clearness, freshness, and force in it 
throughout, which renders it both instructive and enjoy- 
able. The General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland has done itself a great honor by the election 
of Dr. Dods to the chair of New Testament Exegesis 
in Edinburgh. This was a great step forward in so 
conservative a church as the Free Church of Scotland. 
The new professor is eminently an interpreter of the 
spirit rather than the letter of the Bible. In the book 
before us it is very wonderful in what a small compass 
the author has brought together the objections raised 
by the various schools against the authenticity of the 
books of the New Testament. The objectors them- 
selves could not state them more clearly nor more 
pointedly. In meeting the objections there is no 
special pleading. They are handled in a straight- 
forward, manly way. His answers have the qualities of 


“light and sweetness.” His method is to take up each 
book of the New Testament and to treat it in the 
order in which it occurs in the canon. There is no 
attempt at an analysis of the books, but a historical 
introduction with a general statement of the cireum- 
stances and purpose for which the book was written. 
We heartily commend this book to all who are desirous 
of clear and reasonable ideas in respect to the authen- 
ticity of the books of the New Testament. 


Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament. By 
Professor O. S. Stearns. (Boston : Silver, Burdett & 
Co.) This little book will help the student of the Seript- 
ures to help himself. A great amount of information 
is compressed into small compass. The Old Testament 
contains thirty-nine books. They cover a period of 
many centuries. They sprang out of the pressure of 
the times. Each book calls for an answer to the fol- 
lowing questions : Who wrote it ? In what age was it 
written ? Why was it written ? What is the central 
thought in the book, and how is it unfolded? These 
questions this volume attempts to answer briefly, and, 
as a general thing, satisfactorily. Passing over the 
discussion of difficult points, it puts the reader in pos- 
session of material by which he can pursue his investi- 
gations independently. The book is suggestive rather 
than exhaustive. It briefly treats of the authorship, 
gives an analysis, a statement of the difficulties, and 
then a list of authors and authorities of each book. 
For ministers and Sunday-school teachers who have 
not the time to study the more elaborate works, this 
volume will be of great value. 


Through Broken Reeds. Verses. By Will Amos 
Rice. (Boston: Charles H. Kilborn.) These verses 
can hardly be termed noteworthy ; and yet some of 
them are filled with poetic truth and seriousness. The 
author has sensibility, taste, perception, and, with ma- 
turer conceptions, may fit his thought to smoother en- 
vironment of form. A few of the poems brought 
together in this volume are promising; two or three 
are really meritorious, and perhaps worthy of perma- 
nent place in literature: The “ Star Watch ” deserves 
attention, and in “The Killing of the Elk” are some 
graceful lines. We shall look for verses of greater 
power in the years which, we judge, are still available 
to enrich the thought and imagination of this writer. 


Professor Thomas D. Seymour, of Yale, has pub- 
lished through Ginn Brothers, of Boston, A Concise 
Vocabulary of the First Six Books of Homer’s Iliad. 
Although we doubt the expediency of small vocabula- 
ries, we cannot but recognize the excellence of the defi- 
nitions, and their admirable illustration. This work is 
not a compilation from dictionaries, but has been made 
of the [had itself, and is thoroughly scholarly. Our 
own idea is that pupils in Greek should be led to 
learn the meaning of words by their roots, if possible. 
Evidently Professor Seymour does not think so. Oth- 
erwise we have no criticism to offer. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Tennyson’s new poem will appear probably in Sep- 
tember. 

—Max Miiller’s Gifford lectures, which were deliv- 
ered last year at Glasgow, will be published soon by 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

—President Daniel C. Gilman’s address on “ Charity 
and Knowledge ” delivered at the opening of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital last May, has been published in 
pamphlet form. 

—After a hundred years in Edinburgh, the famous 
firm of Messrs. A. & C. Black are about to move their 
headquarters from the Scottish capital to London. The 
houses of Blackwood and Chambers remain in the north, 
but each has a branch establishment in town. 

—The first English edition of Professor Bryce’s 
“ American Commonwealth”—one of 2,500 copies—is 
nearly exhausted. In this country it is said that 
10,000 copies of the work have been sold. Mr. Bryce 
has lately revised it, and the new edition will appear in 
September. 

—A recent visitor to the grave of De Quincey, at 
Edinburgh, reports that the mural tablet is not weather- 
stained, nor is the grave wanting in attention. Some 
one cares for it well. “ As the birds sang about in the 
grounds,” says he, “the trees rustled and the sunshone, 
and I could hardly think of him sleeping in a more 
lovely spot, save it might be along with Ww ordsworth 
and Hartley Coleridge in the churchyard at Grasmere.”’ 

—I was looking not long ago at the manuscript of 
“Kenilworth ” in the British Museum, says a writer in 
“Macmillan’s Magazine,” and examined the end with 
particular care, thinking that the wonderful scene of 
Amy Robsart’s death must surely have cost Scott some 
labor. ‘They were the cleanest pages in the volume. 
I do not think there was a sentence altered or added in 
the whole chapter. And what is still more wonderful, 
he could dictate with the same rapidity. Three of his 
novels, and they are among his best—“ A Legend of 
Montrose,” “Ivanhoe,” and “The Bride of Lammer- 
moor ”—were in great part dictated, the last entirely 
so, owing to ill health ; but his amanuenses declared 
that they could hardly keep pace with him. During 
the progress of “ The Bride of Lammermoor” his pain 
was sometimes such that, strong man as he was, he 
fairly screamed aloud, but with the next breath he 
would continue the sentence as.though nothing had 
happened. 
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STATEMENT OF AN EXAMINATION 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, | 
HARTFORD, July 18, 1889. § 

Section 2,857 of the Revised Laws of Con- 
necticut requires that the Insurance Commis- 
sioner shall, at least once in three (now 
changed to four) years, visit each life insur- 
ance company incorporated by this State, 
thoroughly examine its financial condition, 
and ascertain whether it has complied with 
all the provisions of law. 

The duty imposed under this section was to 
have been commenced by the Commissioner as 
soon as his annual reports had been completed 
and issued. But owing to the alarm created 
by the Moore defalcation at Indianapolis, and 
at the request of the Commissioner of another 
State and of the President of the company, it 
was determined to anticipate the period set 
for the examination, and begin with the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company at 
once. The office force being engaged in du- 
ties that could not be postponed, it became 
necessary to secure additional assistance. 

The services of William D. Whiting, of 
New York, an actuary well known for ability 
and experience in making examinations, were 
employed to take charge of the details and 
general supervision of the working force. 
Judge G. H.Welch, of Torrington, was retained 
to examine the titles to real estate claimed by 
the company, and similar services in regard to 
the bonds and mortgages were rendered by 
Messrs. H. E. Taintor, Austin Brainard, J. G. 
Calhoun, C. A. Safford, H. J. Ward, and by 
Judge Hiram Willey, of East Haddam. 

The above, together with Messrs. Wilson, 
Alderman, and Church, in the clerical depart- 
ment of the investigation, constituted the 
working force. 

The examination was commenced at the 
company’s office in Hartford on March 5, 
1889, and continued to date. ‘The bonds and 
stocks were counted by the Commissioner and 
his chief assistant and verified. The real es- 
tate owned, together with such mortgaged 
property as showed any indication of weak- 
ness as collateral security to the loan thereon, 
was personally visited during the month of 
June by the Commissioner and Mr.Whiting, 
with the exception of about a dozen scattered 
pieces of small value, whose situation was too 
remote to warrant the delay which would 
have been occasioned by a personal inspection. 
As to these pieces, all but two of which were 
mortgaged properties, satisfactory evidence 
was obtained from correspondence. 

In appointing appraisers for the real estate, 
consultation was held with the insurance de- 
partments of the States in which the proper- 
ties were situated whenever such action was 
practicable. 

The only exceptions were in the States of 
Wisconsin and Michigan, where the Commis- 
sioners were not accessible and but few prop- 
erties were owned. 

The following gentlemen were selected : 
C.F. Sayles and C. E. Coffin at Indianapolis, 
C. H. Turner and C. H. Gleason at St. Louis, 
G. M. Bogue, A. J. Averill, Edmund Knauer, 
and Pleasant Amick at Chicago; H. Towns- 
end at Milwaukee, Henry Fralick at Grand 
Rapids, A. E. Leavitt and S. A. Plumer at 


Detroit, T. H. Walbridge and L.S. Baum- 
gardner at Toledo, J. C. Mead and J. R. Hills 
at Hartford. 

The examinations of titles were brought 
down from the date of the deeds to the com- 
pany to the date of this examination by vari- 
ous local abstractors of titles. No outstand- 
ing defects of title have been discovered, 
with the exception of two of a merely tech- 
nical character, and which may be easily 
cured. 

The litigation concerning the Bruce Place 
lots has been recently determined in favor of 
the company. 

The suit regarding the Dameron property 
at St. Louis has been appealed and is still 
outstanding ; there have been, however, two 
cases decided in the lower courts in favor of 
the company’s position, and none adverse to 
its ownership. The only other case involv- 
ing real estate outstanding is the Windett 
matter at Chicago. This is so clearly friv- 
olous that the parties have apparently aban- 
doned further attempts to push their claims. 

Every facility asked was promptly afforded 
by the company’s officers, clerks, and agents 
in making this investigation, and its methods 
of conducting its accounts and filing papers 
were such as to minimize the labor. 

It was not discovered that the company is 
violating any provisions of its charter or the 
laws of this State in the management of its 
business. As to its financial condition, the 


object of the examination was primarily to 
ascertain the assets and liabilities as of the 
3lst of December, 1888. e results are as 


follows: 
ASSETS. 
Cost value of real estate exclusive of in- 
Market value of real estate over cost...... 210,134 14 
Loans on bonds and mortgages on real 
Lanne secured by bonds and stock collat- * 
Premium notes on policies in force....... 1,953,501 18 
Cost value of bonds and stock ownei.... 10,249,916 34 
Market value of bonds and stock owned 
Interest due and accrued on bond and 
704,564 34 
Interest due and accrued on bonds and 
8 98,802 95 
Interest due and accrued on collateral 
Interest due and accrued on premium 
Rents due and accrued on company’s 
Net deferred premiums on policies in 
Agents’ ledger balances ($13,208 25) in- 
0 00 
LIABILITIES. 
Net present value of policies in force, 4 
pee cent actuaries’ mortality.......... $50,994,577 00 
Claims for death losses and matured en- 
dowments due and unpaid.............. 13,871 21 
Claims for death losses and matured en- 
dowments not yet due............... cis 319,061 00 
Claims for death losses and matured en- 
dowments resisted........... 35,000 00 
Claims for death losses occurring in 1888, 
proofs received in 1889, less reserve on 
Unpaid dividends to policy holders...... 224,887 97 
Amount due on account of unpresented 
Reserve on account of lapsed policies for 
which a surrender value may be de- 
Premiums paid in advance and sur- 
render values —" to premiums.. 56,509 62 
Excess of surrender values promised 
over 4 per cent. reserve on 3 per cent. 
$57,583,071 64 


CHANGES IN VALUATION. 


The loans on bonds and mortgages have 
been reduced by the sum of $80,600 on ac- 
count of some of the real estate security prov- 
ing insufficient on appraisal to sustain the 
loans by that amount. 

It has been found necessary for a similar 
reason to deduct $23,837.37 from overdue in- 
terest upon bonds and mortgages. 

The real estate was appraised upon the 
basis of what the property was thought to be 
worth at private sale within a reasonable 
time upon the usual terms of sales in vogue 
in the 

The company’s office building in Hartford, 
valued at $700,000, was appraised upon the 
basis of its value as an investment to the com- 
pany. This building was constructed by the 
company in 1871, in the most substantial man- 
ner, at a cost of about $1,000,000. It is abso- 
lutely fire-proof, and its vaults afford a 
security for its books, papers, and securities 
nowhere else obtainable in Hartford. It is 
one of the most imposing edifices in the 
State, and has a value outside of its income 
production as an advertising medium, and as 
a home for the largest corporation of New 
England. 

The assessed value of this property is $700,- 
000, of which $275,000 is taxed by the city of 
Hartford, and $425,000 is exempted by the 
laws of the State as the value of the portion 
of the premises occupied by the company for 
its own uses. 

The premium notes were found to be as 
claimed by the company in its annual state- 
ment. ‘These were ba: upon policies in 
force and not in excess of their reserve values. 
A sum, however, of $75,488.28 was deducted 
from interest due on said notes by the com- 
pany for excess over such values, and found 
to be correct. 

The department’s corrected calculations for 
reserve on policies outstanding on the basis 
of 4 per cent., actuaries’ mortality, was found 
to exceed that published by the company by 

7,024. 

As the object of the examination was to 
show the exact condition of the company on 
Dec, 31, 1888, by all the information obtain- 
able either at that date or since, it was 
thought proper to add the sum of $167,152 to 
the liabilities on account of deaths occur- 
ring in 1888, but upon which proofs were not 
received until 1889 by the company. These, 
therefore, did not appear in its statement. 
The proofs were practically all in by the end 
of May. As over six months have elapsed 
since the end of 1888, it is hardly probable 
that there can be anything further to be 
added to this item. 

The item of $154,358 for surrender values, 

romised by the terms of certain policies in 
orce over the 4 per cent. valuation of said 
policies, likewise does not appear in the com- 
pany’s reports. The reason is that in this 
class of policies the company for its own pri- 
vate purpose reserves upon the basis of 3 
per cent. interest, and the above excess disap- 
pears within the still greater reserve where- 
with the company charges itself in its own 
statement. 

A most thorough and exacting search failed 
to disclose anything fraudulent or dishonest 
in the acts of the officers or clerks or in the 
books of the company. The rates of mortal- 
ity, notwithstanding the small amount of new 
business obtained, have been favorable and 
show a well-selected body of risks. ‘The rate 
of interest derived from investments has been 
over 5% per cent. upon gross assets, and 
nearly 6 per cent. upon reserves. The ex- 
penses of management are among the lowest, 
and its dividends are among the highest, of 
any company reporting to this department. 


TREATMENT OF THE INSURED. 


It has on hand over $110 for every $100 of 
liability. The safety of the company and the 
honesty and economy of its management are 
beyond question. Fair treatment of policy- 
holders is characteristic of the management. 
The company pays fair surrender values, and 
has charged itself voluntarily with $140,042 
(part of $271,428 of liabilities above) on ac- 
count of policies which have discontinued and 
whose ownetss would have lost all right to sur- 
render by reason of lapse of time, except for a 
resolution of the board granting them the same 
ee stg which had been extended to policy- 

olders upon policies issued of later date. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been 
paid out under this resolution, which, by 
strictly standing upon the terms of the con- 
tracts, might 1 ily have been covered into 
profits from forfeitures. Several millions of 
dollars have been used in anticipation of 
post-mortem dividends on note policies, which 
the company might have retained and paraded 
as surplus by the terms of its contracts until 
they matured. Owing to the fact that new 
policies were being issued without postpone- 
ment of dividends, equality between insurants 
required that they should be put upon the 
same basis, as nearly as possible, by paying up 
their deferred dividends. | 

For the past five years, which was as far as 
it was thought necessary to inquire, only 
$41,790.39 has been abated from claims b 
reason of compromise out of $18,371,544 paid. 
This was justified by the terms of the con- 
tracts and the circumstances of the case. 
This remark will likewise apply to the $35,- 
000 of contested cases iaaaled as a liability. 

A QUESTION OF POLICY. 


The manayement has been severely criti- 
cised because a large amount of new business 
has not been secured, because of the large 
amount of real estate carried at a compara- 
tively low rate of interest, and because of the 
defalcation of nearly half a million of dollars 
by its late financial correspondent, Joseph A. 

oore, at Indianapolis. Upon these points 
every one will judge for himself. The Com- 
missioner can only state the facts as he finds 
them, with such pertinent observations as 
seem necessary to explain them or aid ina 
fair conclusion. About 1870 the old note plan, 
upon which the company had obtained all of 
its business, was discontinued for the all-cash 
method in common with other. Connecticut 
companies, 

The agency force, educated to a different 
— became more or less demoralized and 
the company lost the headway which it had 
attained. Shortly after 1873 competition be- 
tween companies caused a material and con- 
tinuing increase in the rates of commission 
paid to agents. Many companies adopted 
speculative plans of insurance based upon ex- 
aggerated estimates of results, and several 
went abroad for new business at greatly aug- 
mented cost. Into this competition the Con- 
necticut Mutual declined to enter. 

It has, therefore, remained content with its 
old agents at its old rates of commission and 
standard plans of insurance, believing that it 
had acquired sufficient size to obtain all that 
was valuable in that respect, and that the in- 
terest of its present clients would suffer by the 
other course. While the Commissioner does 
not pretend to be an expert in the manage- 
ment of an insurance office, these reasons seem 
to him to be entitled to great weight, and so 
long as the company has substantially held 
its own, never having had over $33,000,000 of 
insurance at any one time upon its books in 
excess of present holdings, it would seem that 
until its critics can demonstrate that its divi- 
dends and surplus would have n greater 
as to each insurer by another course, the 
charge of error in preferring quality to quan- 
tity may well be considered not proved. 

As to the real estate held by the company, 
while if sold at the present appraisal, and 
taking into consideration the balance of 
profits derived from sales for the past ten 
years, there would be a material gain over 
the cost price, nevertheless, in view of the 
small amount of rents derived therefrom since 
it was acquired, the account will stand at a 
loss. It is but fair, however, to state that 
the portions of this real estate which are 
responsible for this loss were derived from 
loans, purchases, and buildings made in the 
inflated period prior to 1874. Property ac- 

uired by foreclosure of mortgages made since 
the end of the depression and since 1877 shows 
a handsome profit over cost and interest. 

The mortgages now on hand were largely 
made since 1877 and under the present officers. 
They exhibit as a whole a healthy condition 
from which no fear of a repetition of loss, 
such as was before experienced, can be rea- 
sonably entertained in the event of another 
commercial depression. About two-thirds of 
these outstanding mortgages are upon farm 
property at 6 and 7 per cent., which seems 
to have been carefully selected. The inter- 
est has been paid promptly and foreclos- 
ures have been few, and those bought in b 
the company have as a whole shown a hand- 
some percentage of profit on subsequent sales. 
These farm mortgages are passed upon by a 
special committee of the board at weekly 
sabe gt and are made through representa- 
tives of the company in the several iseaiities 
and not through loan associations. 

THE MOORE AFFAIR. 

It was to one of these representatives or 
financial correspondents, Joseph A. Moore, 
that the recent defalcation at Indianapolis 
was owing. Before this examination, and 


included in the business of 1888, the company . 


had marked off from its assets on this account 
the sum of $483,448.01, of which $440,963.72 
stood for the principal of loans collected and 
embezzled by said Moore. The balance was 
for interest, rents, and taxes collected and 


not turned over to the company. One of the 
remarkable peculiarities of these transac- 
tions was the singular confidence displayed 
by those paying off loans in not demand- 
ing either the return of their notes or a re- 
lease of record from their mortgage obliga- 
tions. 

This unaccountable looseness of business 
method on the part of borrowers prevented 
the company from knowing that the loans 
were liquidated, and left the evidentes of in- 
debtedness still in the company’s possession - 
at Hartford. It has been the custom of the 
company for many years to require bonds of 
its soliciting agents, and to have aspecial from 
the home office examine the books and ac- 
counts annually at their agencies. There 
being no contracts between these financial 
correspondents and the company, and theit 
compensation being derived from the borrow- 
ers who used them as a mere eonvenience in > 


transmitting money to the company upon con- 


tracts requiring all payments to be made at 
Hartford only, and these correspondents hav- 
ing Susiness relations with others besides it- 
self, the company did not regard them as its 
agents, or deem that it had any right to an 
—— of their books: 

t relied upon the possession of the ev- 
idences of indéebtedness and receipts of 
interest (which in these cases Moore paid 
from his own pocket) as proof that 
the loans were yet due the company. The 
other amounts taken were partly from cur- 
rent collections and partly from overdue 
interest, which the company was led to 
believe by Moore had not been collected on 
account of some temporary embarrassment of 
the borrower, such as frequently occurs in 
the usual course of business. Since the closing 
of the books for 1888 a few additional items 
of small amounts have been discovered to add 
to this loss. These are more than offset by 
sums realized from the sales of property 
turned over to the company by Moore when 
his irregularities were discovered. There are 
considerable sums which may yet be realized 
from this source, but as they are not yet in 
hand, and may become complicated by liti- 
gation, and belong rather to the profits of 
1889 than to the verification of the condition 
for December 31, 1888, it is unnecessary to 
encumber the present report with a guess at 
the amount of the probable outcome. 

A study of the situation made it evident to 
the Commissioner that no absolute knowledge 
of the limitations of this defalcation or of the 
possibility of a similar state of affairs exist- 
ing in other localities could be had short of 
direct communication with each borrower. 
He has, therefore, caused to be sent, under 
the supervision of the department, a circular 
to each mortgageor stating the amount of his 
loan and interest due, as found upon the com- 
pany’s books and papers. Answers have been 
returned from most of these acknowledging 
the correctness of the statement. To those 
who have not answered a second notice is being 
sent out asking for a reply. Owing to death, 
changes o ress, sales of the mortgaged 
property to third parties, etc., it would be 
unreasonable to await a reply from all with- 
out incurring a longer delay in publishing 
this report than the circumstances warrant. 

The replies which have been received are 
from all sections and kinds of borrowers, and 
may be taken as a fair sample of the condi- 
tion of the whole 11,000 loans. Only one dis- 
crepancy, of $200, has appeared therein, and 
that relates to the said Joseph A. Moore. 
The inquiry will be pushed to a close, and 
until all the statements are acknowledged. 
Should any further discrepancy be disclosed,® 
it will be made public hereafter. 

In this connection it is proper to remark 
that the company has opted such new 
methods of handling its loans as are calecu- 
lated, in the opinion of the Commissioner, 
to render impossible such another episode 
in its history as the Moore defalcation. Of 
course this requires additional expense. It 
has been pointed out that, had the expense 
in the past been incurred which would have 
been required to furnish the machinery neces- 
sary to prevent such an episode, the cost up 
to the present time would have exceeded the 
entire Moore loss, and that the policy-holders, 
from a dividend point of view, have no just 
complaint against the management. 

If this be true as to the past, still it would 
be an unjustifiable risk to assume that such 
would always be the case. The conveniences 
of an examination require that a certain 
period, in this case Dec. 31, 1858, should be 
assumed for the purpose. 


CONCLUSION. 


The length of time necessarily involved 
makes this period somewhat remote from 
the date of the report. An examination of 
the books since the beginning of the year 
does not disclose, however, any material 
change in the financial condition of the com- 
pany beyond those incident to the ordinary 
course of business. The usual dividend of 
the year has been declared, and the amount 
of new insurance done and of policies discon- 
tinued does not show that the unusual excite- 
ment of the last six months has impaired 
the confidence of the insuring public in the 
company, or seriously affected its affairs. 

The examination has been thorough and 
exacting. The Commissioner believes that 
no life insurance company has bee2n subjected 
to a more exhaustive scrutiny into every 
branch of its affairs. 

To accomplish this a large force has been 
necessary for over four months, and the ex- 
pense has been considerable. The Commis- 
sioner is gratified that the results vindicate 
the complete solvency of the institution and 
the honesty and ability of its management. 

ORSAMUS R. FYLER, 
Jnsurance Commissioner, 
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A Reply. By One Who 133 


Things Worth Knowing. By Mary F, Harman.... 133 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS: 
Our Lake Fisheries. By Eugene A. Tuttle......... 134 


How Paper is Made........ccccesssccccesersecceses 134 
The Rain-Water Plant. By Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen. 135 
_ A Transaction in 135 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON : 
Samuel’s Farewell Address. By the Rev. Lyman 


Home Talks About the Word: Samuel’s Farewell 
Address. By Emily Huntington Miller....... .. 136 
‘* God is a Spirit.’”?> By the Rev. George F. Chipper- 
Christian Endeavor Topic: ‘‘ Facing Danger.”” By 
The Preacher’s Use of the Individ ual for Sermons. 
By Charles M. Sheldon.................eeee-+-e- 138 
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3 TERMS TO UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND MEXIOO. 
One COPY, ONE TTT $3 00 
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“ON TRIAL,” Four Month 81 00 
Bingle 


To all Countries in the Postal Union add $1.04 for postage. 


CLUB RATES. 


One renewal and one new subsacription.............. . dencceieennn 5 00 
Five new Subscriptions. 10 00 
One renewal and four new subscriptions. .......+..sesseeseeseeses 1000 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Subascribers wishing The Christian Union 


stopped at the expiration of their subscription should notify us to 
that effect, otherwise we shall consider it is their wish to have it 
continued. 

RECEIPTS.—We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the 
request is accompanied with stamp. The date on your label will 
indicate within two weeks that the remittance was received. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS.— When achange of address is ordered 
both the new and old address must be given, and notice sent one 
week before the change is desired. 

HOW TO REMIT.—Remittances should be sent by Check, Draft, 
Express Order. Money Order, payable to order of Tus CurisTian 
Union Company. Cash and Postal Notes should be sent in Registered 


Letter. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ADVERTISING RATES—AGATE MEAS 
General advertising. 30 cts. a line 
40 cts. a line 
Schools amd 20 cts. a line 


Discounts on orders amounting to fifty dollars or more. 
Address The Christian Union Company, 
Lawson Valentine, President, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


“The decisive events of the world take place in the intellect.” 


THE 


PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


TAKE IT “ON TRIAL.” 

The best way the Publisher knows for a non- 
subscriber to find out whether or not The Christian 
Union is the paper he wants is to take it “On Trial.” 

On the following page we make an offer to non- 
subscribers of five months for ONE DOLLAR, and 
we would be glad to have our subscribers show this - 
liberal offer to their friends and neighbors. 


WORKING GIRLS’ VACATION FUND. 


We have been asked to tell our friends something 
about our own own Holiday House. 

Thirty-two girls are engaged this evening in this 
undertaking, which may sufficiently account for any 
confusion of ideas. Our Holiday House is ours, because 
it belongs to the Working Girls’ Clubs of New York, and 
we are all members of that Association. The Brooklyn 
Association, also, has a house for their club members 
in as pretty a village as this, eight milesaway. We man- 
age our house on the following plan. The officers of our 
Association assume the business direction of our house, 
see to repairs and furnishing, and we, the club mem- 
bers, carry the current living expenses by paying three 
dollars weekly board, which sum, where so many group 


| a. entirely covers the cost of food and wages. 
e 


have no salaries to pay, and this is why we are able 
to meet ourexpenses. The housekeeping is carried on, on 
what we call co-operative principles—limited. That is 
we take care of our own room, we _ the dishes, each 
taking our turn, after meals; but we do no more house- 
work than this. We do not like our friends to think 
that this house is in any way an Institution, and that is 
why we dwell upon these homely details. Sometimes 
i is who are club members cannot pay their board, 
aoe’ of being laid off, or because of illness or of 
family trouble. For such cases we have a Holiday 
Fund from which to draw the costs of summer vacations, 
and the fairy of this fund holds out an open hand to 
our friends, because we know that every girl in the 
world should be in the country at least two weeks in 
the summer, and we are not always able to secure this 
necessity for all our members. 

As we write, we are sitting together on the crest of 
our famous cliff—our own cliff, at the end of our own 
land. We come here on clear evenings to watch the sun- 
set. To-night, as we look out over the Sound, the effects 
are most lovely. The sun has dropped behind the far 


blue line of Connecticut shore, leaving a flaming sheet — 


of sky behind, and in the curiously tinted clouds we 
seem to see flying eagles, angels’ wings, and other 
strange forms among their changing shapes. We are 
never tired of the cliff or of the sunset. On Saturday 
evenings, when the new girls come, we bring them here, 
and we always come to the cliff to say good-by when 
our holiday is over. 
Saturday is the most eventful day of the week with 
us. First of all, the outgoing girls busy themselves in 
preparing the rooms they have occupied for the new 
arrivals. Everything is made fresh and neat ; the 
stands are washed and polished, flowers are arranged, 
and sometimes a note pinned to the cushion conveys 
good wishes from those who go to those who come. 

Then we scatter to collect all the things we wish to 
take to town. Fresh eggs and butter are bought up 
from the farmers, sometimes engaged for days in ad- 
vance ; collections of shells are packed, flowers are set 
ready in pails on the veranda, good-bys are said to 
the neighbors, and after dinner the fatal moment comes 
which brings the stages. Sometimes it is a very sad 
moment, for when many of us are in tears it is hard for 
any of us to keep cheerful. The stage-driver supplies 
himself with jokes which he keeps ready for the occa- 
sion ; he blows his horn, hurries off the girls, and in a 
few moments the confusion and uproar has subsided, 
and a few of us are left to go over the house again 
with critical eyes, and to await the new-comers. 

In the loveliest time of the day they arrive ; when the 
shadows are long under the locusts that mark out our 
village street, back come the stages, bringing some- 
times visitors of a year ago, sometimes new club mem- 
bers, who think our enthusiasm about the country is 
much overdone, and they, 


a through with our musical drill and march.” 


how we froze ice-cream last week, takin 
turns at the freezer, and how we afterwards flooded 
the cellar with melting ice.” “Tell of our reading 
parties under the apple trees, of the girls who heard the 
‘ Bob Whites’ calling in the woods and took them for 
rude and saucy boys.” 

“ Put in Annie Kelly’s letter,” suggests some one 
and here it is : 

“ Dear Holiday House: I arrived home safe. I felt 
very sick in the train ; I think it must have been from 
the effects of crying so much, but I could not help it, 
leaving such a pretty place. I wish I was there again. 
When I think of the nice times I had this time last 
week, I can’t stop crying. I don’t expect to go to work 
till the end of September ; my mother don’t need me, 
but I will stay home till the cool weather comes. I 
am very unhappy while I write this letter. When we 
were coming home in the train every one of the girls 
were happy but me. My mother said you should have 
made me work while I was down with you, but I told 
her I would work the next time I would go down, and 
so I will do anything I can for you. [ loved to 
errands in the country ; it made me feel strong. I would 
rather do that than be crying every day here. I have 
not been out since I came’ home. I have sat in the 
house all the time doing nothing but thinking of the 
Holiday House all day long. 

“No more at present from your friend 
“ ANNIE KELLY.” 

Annie is coming back. 7 

We often wish that the wise people who know all 
about the flowers or the stars or the little creatures in | 
the ponds and streams would some of them come and 
visit us, and tell us a little of the natural wonders that 
we miss for want of direction or of knowledge. We 
would try to make Holiday House not too much of a 
workaday house to any such visitors who might find 
time to seek us out, and give us a talk or two on outdoor 
topics, as they pass through the days of their own 
summer vacations. 

(Signed), 

ELIZABETH BURKE. 

ReBEcCA LESSER. 

MARGARET McLouG.in. 

Louisa Luuss. 

Gussir Luuss. 

ANNIE CAROLIN. 

EmMA LANG. 

AvppDIE PASQUAY. 

MAryY FITZGERALD. 

MAGGIE STOKES. 

Mary STOKEs. 

Mary 

JOSIE BURKE. 

MartTHA WHATELY. 

MAGGIE SCULLY. 

AGNES DELANEY. 


CUNNINGHAM. 
McLouGutin. 
IpA Cowan. 
GEORGESTINE ATKINS. 
ALICE HARRIGAN, 
CLARA MARGERY Frost. 
Drrs. 

JULIA KAMERER. 
Katie HARVEY. 
VERONICA HAYEs. 
CARRIE SULLIVAN. 
ANNIE MurRAY. 
LENA WINDEMAN. 
Katie Murray. 
KATIE O’HEARN. 
Fanny O’HEARN. 


Individual receipts will be acknowledged next week. Total 
to date, $671.50. 


On another page wiil be found a report of the offi- 
cial examination of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company by expert examiners appointed by the 
State of Connecticut. On account of the unfortunate 
circumstances attending the defalcation of one of their 
trusted representatives in Indiana, this examination 
has been most searching, and, as the report shows, has 
been a most complete vindication of the financial stand- 
ing and integrity of the company. The real estate 
owned by the company and mortgaged to it for loans 
was carefully appraised, and every bond and certificate 
of stock carefully scrutinized. Four entire months 
have been given to this searching examination, and the 
Commissioner of the State declares he is gratified at 
the result—‘“‘a thorough vindication of the complete 
solvency of this institution and the honesty and ability 
of its management.” If the company itself had written 
the report, instead of a disinterested and impartial ex- 
pert, it could hardly be more complimentary, and we 
congratulate the Connecticut Mutual as a company, 
and its managing officers, upon the excellent showing 
which their books and record make. We believe that 
this company is managed in the most conservative 
manner, not risking the interests of their old policy- 
holders by paying enormous expenses to swell their 
volume of insurance. We commend the Connecticut 
Mutual for economy of management, for caution in 
investments, and for judicious conservatism. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Best Books. 


All that have been written by Pansy, 
Margaret Sidney, and Mrs. S. R. G. Clark, 
Charles R. Talbot, and many other favor- 


ite writers. 2,000 Books for S. S. and| 


Home Libraries. 
D. Loturor Company, Boston, send Catalogues free 
NOW READY: 


Our Town. By Margaret Sidney. $1.25 
A Story of Christian Endeavor. 

Chrissy’s Endeavor. By Pansy. 1.50 

Alan Thorne. Extra Cloth Binding. 1.25 


The most popular book of the year. An anti- 
cart Elsmere.”’ 


dote to ** 
Tom’s Street. Mrs. 8. R. Graham Clark. 1.50 
The Little Red Shop. Marg. Sidney. 1.00 
We Twelve Girls. By Pansy. 60 
The Story of Louisiana. 

By Maurice Thompson. 1.50 


The Story of Vermont. 
By John L. Heaton. 1.50 


The Mossback Correspondence. 
By Rev. F. E. Clark. 1.00 


(President of the Christian Endeavor Society.) 
One Voyage. By Julius A. Palmer, Jr. 1.25 
Tennyson’s Fairies. By Joaquin Miller. 

And other Stories. Illustrated. 320 pages. 60 
Cloud and Cliff. By Willis Boyd Allen. 1.00 


Sent postpaid on receipt of pr:ce. 


THE BEST FAMILY MAGAZINES. 


WIDE AWAKE, $2.40a year; THE PANSY, 
$la year; OUR LITTLE MEN AND 
WOMEN, $la year; BABYLAND, 

50 cents a year. 


A Sample Copy of any one, 5 cts ; of the four, 15 cis. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


MIDSUMMER. 
HOLIDAY 


CENTURY. 


(AUGUST NUMBER.) 


OU PICTURES, FULL 


page illustrations, a new 
portrait of Tennyson; thirty-two 
exquisite pictures of life and 
scenery on the Thames, by Pen- 
nell; engravings from nature, by 
Kingsley, French, Closson, and 
Davis; three full-page engravings 
from Fra Angelico, by Cole; In- 
dian pictures, by Remington; two 
complete stories by Cable and Ed- 
ward Bellamy; the beginning of 
a novelette by “Uncle Remus ;” 
“Lincoln and the Churches ;” 
‘At the Kara Mines of Siberia;” 
“The Poison of Rattlesnakes,” by 
Dr. Weir Mitchell, ete., ete., ete. 
Tue Century Co., New York. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S celebrated 
work, ** The Life of — the Christ. pry publish- 
ers are now ready to forward terms of subscription 
for second volume or for the complete work. 


BRORFIELD & 00., 658 Broadway, New York City. 


RAISE YOUR BREAD 


e #INTHREE HOURS 
a Avoid All agg! of Failure. 


THE AMERICAN 
BREAD RAISER 


SETTING OVER 
No Need of a Fire. 
No r from cold 
process 
of mixin sing 
—with its aid— 


heating in summer. 

PROCESS CO and 
much 

healthful ob- 

: il INN : tained. The best 


Recommended and used by all the leading authorittes on 
cooking, and in use in all New York una 


mon Mrs. RORER, Principal Philadelphia Cookin-, 

I have been our American Bread Raiser very 

successfully, and it is the best device for the pur- 
pose I have ever seen. 

PE, Principal of Cooking, New York Pub- 


says 
gu used the American Bread Raiser and fo 

it entirely satisfactory I do not hesitate to recommen 
it. I have been experimenting in bread-making for 
y and find best results in QUICK RAISING. I ag lad 
of your invention which INSURES the ra oor = 

hours, and does away with all possibility of failure. 
alady or Gentlemen Agent#wanted in every Town. 


t#” Send for full descriptive circulars, © 


The CASE MANUFACTURING Co, 
83 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


FOR 
CATARRH, ASTHMA, 
HAY-FEVER. 


an 

pillow, and only at 
ght ‘whilst. as 
No pipes or tubes... 
' Perfectly ny to the most 
delicate. The medicine 


owed, and goes right 
to the Baar ol parts of the air passages, from the 
nostrils to the bottom of the lungs. hey the —— 
first night the passages are clearer and t 
tion is less. It will cure catarrh, 
hay-fever, — throat and lung troubles. 
Mr. J. Corbidge, 2, aed Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
writes: I have had ca hand bronchitis for years 


up all hopes of ever getting any . <4 
the Pillow-Inhaler a few wee 
returned, and the pain has left ow  ahast. I would 
not be without it. 

If you would like to know more about the Pillow- 
inhalee, send for a pamphlet and testimonials. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1,520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration. 


Interior decoration and work in American Mosaic 
Glass the d f b 


of Messrs. Giayton & Bell. 
GENTS FOR— 


LE 
CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London 


61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, 
NEW YORK. 


CUSHIO 


IMPORTERS OF 


Gu RCH MAS KS 
H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 


McShane Bell 


Price and oe 
Mc8S HANE & 
Mention this puper, Baltimore, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for C — 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent ag 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. Q. 


CLINTON i. MENKELY COMPANY, 


finest 
Cc (URCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


AN OPPORTUNITY 
for NON-SUBSCRIBERS. 


send The 


trial 


receipt of One Dollar. 


Christian Union ‘on 


from this date to Jan. rst, 1890, on 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New York, New York. 
CHERMERHORN’S 
CHERS’ AGENCY. 


TEA 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Estab 1855. 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Connecticut, Greenwich. 

WITH HOME FOR TEN 

Y8. Thorou re Comene or 
tion to English asium. 
Ten Boys received in rincipal’s family he yall home 
en ang Absolutely healthful location and 
est references given and re 

J. H. Root, Principal. 


Connecticut, New London. 
ACKWARD AND BOYS. 


e 
@ specialty. f 
health. ILLIAMSO 


ConneECTICUT, Lyme. 
HALL SCHOOL. 
mily —" preparatory school for Boys. 
Highest cotavemines t rom parents and from members 


of the Yale and Williams Faculties. 
G. BarTietT, A.M. 


Connecticut, Waterbury. 
LLSIDE AVENUE SCHOOL. 
Homelike influences, combined with thorough 
school syster. Pleasant and healthful home for 
twelve young ladies. Complete attractive 


ment of schoolrooms for a hundred boys and girls. 
College preparatory and courses of study. 
Address the Principal, Miss BBOTT. 


ConneEcTICUT, ‘Hartford. 
M’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
370 Asylum Street. 

A reliable institution for Study and Practice of Bus- 
iness Branches, for Both Sexes, which is patronized 
and recommended by leading business men. Short- 
hand and Typewriting successfully taught in addi- 
tion to the other commercial branches. For catalogue 
address HANNUM & STEDMAN, 

Hartford, Conn. 


Connecticut, Brookfield Center. 


HE CURTIS SCHOOL for (14) Boys. 
$500. Not a preparatory school. I must have 


entire charge of a boy. None received older than 15. 


The conditions and what education means here are 
told in my full circular. 


FREDERICK S. CurTIs, Pu.B. 


Connecticut, Litchfield. 
AKEVIEW HALL.—A School for 
Young Ladies. September 18, 1889. Address for 
circular, Miss Sara J. SmiTH, 
Mrs. R. M. LATHROP, Ass’t ipal. 
ConneECTICUT, Norwalk. 
— MEAD’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 


rls and Young Ladies, Hillside, Norwalk 
Revmasts Darien). Prepares for any college. Pupils 
ito lesle on our certificate. § 
Art, Music. au- 


sin Litera guages, 
tifa Ic Christian home. Number lim- 


cial 


ConneEcTicuT, Bayport. 
RS. BEECHER’S well-known Fam- 
ily School for Girls from seven to fourteen will 
reopen Sept. 18. Parents who seek a happy home and 
good school combined will do well to place their girls 
here in one of the pleasantest villages on the Sound. 
Address Bayport, Fairfield Co., Conn. 
CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 
SS HAINES’S SCHOOL, ‘‘ WOOD- 
SIDE.’’—Special courses in Literature, History, 
History of Art, Music, Art, and Modern Languages. 
Prepares for any college. Fifteenth year opens Oct. 3. 


enu~ | address 


Marg, Waterford. 
SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. The lith year opens r 4, 


Te moderate. Pupils admitted 
certificate. Address Miss H. E. Dovue.ass, 


Massacuusetts, Andover, 
A ®s0t ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
admission, to Miss Principal. 
MassacnusetTts, Bradford. 
SCHOOL for Young Men 


and Boys Superior drill in Classics, English 
Studies, and French. Home, safe and attractive 

$550 per wear. Reopens September ll. For circulars 
N. Px.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
ETT INSTITUTE for Young 
Boston, Mass. FAMILY and DAY 
PUPILS. The thirty-sixth -sixth year begins Oct. 2, 1889. 
For Circular apply to 
hester Square, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
GHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
—34th begins Sept. 12. Classical, scientific, 


and home comforts. 
JOosEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


Massac Boston. 
[ masons AT HOME. In connection 


with Boston Home College. ‘ga en 
new system of teaching by —_, Spec 
course for those who desire to 
examinations. This 
Diplomas granted. Grad uates pel 
Course is recommended by prominent 
where. Send for circulars 24 


Seymour Earon, Principal, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


to on our 
LASS, Principal. 


ntirely 
ten 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
Mts ABBY N. JOHNSON’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 
For young ladies and girls, 18 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton, » will reopen October 2. Superior opportu- 
nities for ‘the pee of the ancient and modern lan- 


er literature, history, and mental and moral 


guag 
philosophy. 


MAssacHusETTs, Amherst. 
W. F. STEARNS’S 
HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Thirteenth year begins September 20, 1889. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
gn GROVE HOME SCHOOL, for 
Miss V. W. Burrum, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL.--Miss Kimball’s 
Day and Boarding School for Young Ladies and 
Girls will reopen Sept. 25. Pleasant Home. Thor- 
ough Instruction. College preparatory and special 
Send 


courses. Permanent home for motherless 
for circular. 58 Woodland 8t., Worces 


MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. 
HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Library, Laboratory, Observatory, and Cabinets 
in n. Best of influences. 


Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal. 


Wilbraham. 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY.-—One of 
the half-dozen best Classical and Academic 
Schools in New England. The payment of $61 in ad- 
—— will cover ordinary tuition, board, washing, 
m, and heating for the fall term, nning A 
28. Send for cataiogue to G. M. Stgerz, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
ILLISTON SEMINARY. 


School. Fall term opens Sept. 5, 1889. Catalogue and 
illustrated article Ps Address 
Rev. Wa. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 
ORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
—Thorough teaching. Careful training. Mod- 
erate charges. Superior building. Gymn me me Bowl- 
ing Boat- See cover ot Christian 
of Aug. 1, 1889. RANK 8. Roperts, Princi 


MASssACHusETTs, Ashburnham. 


$200. O WILL COVER ALL 


necessar A, nses for a school 
year of 39 weeks at CUS ACADEMY, 
ass. wht y or catalogue to 


Ashburnham, 
H. 8. COWELL, A.M., Principal. 


ConnecTicuT, Washington, Litchfield Co. 
HE GUNNERY .--A Family and Pre- 
paratory School for Boys. Next school year be- 
gins September 18. Address J. C. BRInsMADE. 


ConnecTicuT, New Haven. 
ALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, with the 


prea of the University, open to every 
Christian denomination. Prorgessors anp INSTRUCT- 
ors: Timothy Dwight, Noah Porter, George EK. 
uel Harris, George P. Fisher, Lewis OU. Brasto 
George B. Stevens, Wm. Poe cme Frank C. Porter. 
Mark Bailey. Begins Se For catalogue or 
fuller information apply + Prof. George E. Day, 
Dean of the Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 


Jacksonville. 


COLLEGE and 
WHIPPLE ACADEMY. 


Increased endowments. Improved facilities. 
For College, address President Epwarp A. TANNER. 
For Academy, address Principal J. R. Harker. 


Peoria. 
a. ant Day School for Girls, with Kindergarten 

for little children. Number of resident upils lim- 
ited toten. Young children also receiv Health- 
ful location. Thorough teaching and faithful care. 
References: Rev. G. h, Peoria; Rev. Wash- 
ington Gladden, Columbus, Ohio; Rev. T. T. 
ger, New Haven, Conn. 

W. Principal. 
400 Perry St., Peoria, Il 


Rockford. 

OCKFORD SEMINARY FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. course, standard 
ae admission same as lleges. Excellent 
paratory course. Superior facilities for Music and 
Resident physician. ent system of Gym- 
For catalogues address B. GELSTON, 

Principal, Rockford, Ill., Lock-box 9. 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. - 
CIENCE HILL.--An English and Clas- 
sical School for Girls. Oldest in the West. Fits 


for Wellesley. 
W. T. Porwrar, D.D., Shelbyville, Ky. 


Mun- 


New Hampsaire, Wilton . 
EADVILLE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL. Educates for the Christian Unitarian 
Ministry. Room rent and tuition free. An entrance 
fee of $20 for gas, heat, an 
penses moderate. Term ‘begins Sept. 3vu. Address 
Rev. A. A. Livermore, D. Prest., Wilton, N. H. 
New JERSEY, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE, 
N. J. Charming location on the Delaware Riv- 
er, and also on Pennsylvania Railroad. Healthful 
and homelike. Superior facilities in Belles-Lettres, 
Music,avd Art. Mannersand Morals carefully guard- 
ed. Address 
Rev. Witi1AM C. Bowen, A.M., President. 


New Jersey, Newark. 
OLEMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Newark, New Jersey. 
Twenty minutes of New York. 


More positions for graduates than any other. Life 
Scholarship, $50. 
Write for circular. Mention this paper. 
H. COLEMAN, Pres'’t. 


New JERSEY, Englewood. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sept. 24. P tion f liege a 


Smith on our certifi 
ADALINE W. STERLING. CAROLINE M GerrisH, A.B. 


New Jersey, Montclair. 
AIRVIEW Home and Day Schoo 


for Young Ladies and Children. Physical Cult- 
ure combined with Tental Training. ferences : 
Rev. A. radfo ; Rev. J. K 
McLean, D. D., atte v. Edward Ander- 
son, Norwalk, Conn.; land, Cal Prat ont M.D., Adel- 
ork; Geo elton MD New York. F 
term opens aoe 18. For circulars address 
. A. H. 
" (formerly of of Norwalk, C onn.) 


boys for or Scientific 


S 
} #Insures a perfect raising 
7 Hh receipt or by any pro- 
cess and does away with 
“nf 
Gcciare to ge Drove 
PRICE COMPLETE, - - $3.75.* 
ers 
ssful. 
tions. 
ery- 
4 
etc.) is breathed in, not 
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New Jersgy, Morristown. 
SS E. ELIZABETH DANA reopens 
the canmeery for Young Ladies September 25. 
Thorough instruction in English, French, and Ger- 
man; Music and Art. Grounds ample for recreation. 
Climate of Morristown unsurpassed. Terms: - 
ing Pupils, $600. Circulars on application. 


New Jersey, Englewood. 


SS CREIGHTON AND MISS FAR- 


RAR’S School for Girls, Dwight Place. Engle- 
wood, N.J. Pupils admitted to Smith and Wellesley 
on our certificate. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
EVEN GABLES, Mrs. Westcott’s 
Boarding School for Young Ladies. Bridgeton, in 
South New Jersey. Prepares for any college. Climate 
mild and dry. Gymnasium. Illustrated circular. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE.—20th 
year begins Sept. 18. Both sexes.. Prepares for 
any college, teaching or business. French, German, 
Music, Art, Military Drill. H. K. Trasx, Principal. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
For Youne Lapis, New Brunswick, N.J. Will 
reopen September 25th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


New York, Brooklyn. 
ROOKLYN HEIGHTS. 

Miss Katherine L. Maltby will open her spacious 
and inviting residence, in September, 1889, to students 
who wish to enjoy the highest art, musical, or aca- 
demic advantages of New York and Brooklyn, in the 
security of a cultured home. Address for circulars 
160 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn. . 


New York, New York. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
dvanced and Pri- 


Adv. 
mary Department. Certificate admits to Wellesle 
advantages for board- 


New York, Claverack. 
LAVERACK (N. Y.) COLLEGE and 
HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. Healthfully 
and beautifully located in the Hudson River Valley. 
Affords superior advantages for thorough and system- 
_ atic education to young men and women. Careful 
attention given by a strong faculty of experienced 
professors and teachers to intellectual, socia), moral, 
and culture. A Music 
and Art of high grade. 36th year opens Sept. 9. Send 


for illustrated catalogue. 
Ev. A. H. Fuack, A.M., Prest. 


New York, Carmel. 
REW LADIES’ SEMINARY. 

Fifty miles from New York; healthful, home- 
like, thorough, progressive, Christian. Rates reason- 
able. 24th year opens t. 11th. Send for illus- 
trated circular. EO. CrosBy SmitH, A.M. 


New York, Elmira. 
LMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


serva , Museum, and Art Gallery. Terms mod- 
erate. Address 
Pres’t A. W. LL.D. 


New York, Fort Edward. 
ORT EDWARD COLLEGE INSTI- 
TE.—A ag Seminary of highest grade, 
Excleeey for Ladies. Superb modern build- 
ings, steam heated, with handsome and commodi- 
ous chapel, c rooms, music and art rooms, par- 
lors, gymnasium, and furnished rooms for 1(0 young 
ladies and for 12 Professors and Teachers. Five 


para . $200 per year, board, furnished 
room,-and all studies, except Music, Art, Stenogra- 


hy, and Typewriting. 32d year Sept. 16. 


New York, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL.--A 
Christian Home for Girls. Extensive grounds and 
attractive appointments. Academic and Collegiate 
Departments of Study. Superior advantages in Music 


and Art. a Course for Pupils pre for Col- 
leges and Universities. 
Carotine A. Comstock, President. 
New York, Clinton. 


OUGHTON SEMINARY for Young 

Ladies. Advantages unsurpassed; attractive 
to graduates of high schools; laboratory work in sci- 
ences; French and German conversation ; music and 
art. 29th year. Address A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Huds0n. 
VING INSTITUTE, Tarrytown-or. 
Hudson, offers unusual ay oy to parents 
seeking the best instruction for their boys. home 
school with refined surroundings. Address 
A. ARMAGNAC, PH.D. 


New York, Oswego. 
INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 


Rare opportunities afforded. Address O 
State Noemal. and Training School, Oswego, N. — 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
YNDON HALL. 
A Girls’ Boarding and Day School. Forty-fi 
year begins 18th. — 
SAMUEL WELLS Buck, A.M. 


New York, Yonkers. 
SS BLISS’S 
f BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
Ny. oung Ladies reopens at Springside, Yonkers, 
-Y., Sept. 25th, 1889. Address, until Sept. Ist, Troy, 
Pa.; later, as above. 


New York, Fishkill-on-Hudson. 
M: BEACON ACADEMY, J. Fred 


Co mith, A.M., Principal. Select Home School. 
liege Preparatory, Departments of Music, Art, and 
See advertise- 


Science. Correspondence solicited. 
ment Christian Union July 11. 


New York, New York. 
gd YORK TRADE SCHOOLS. 
vening instruction in Brick-laying, Carpen 
placksmith’s work, Plastering, 
On pause, Sign, and Fresco Painting, commences 
rn. three-months’ day course of instruction in Plumb- 
ania and Painting will commence on De- 
moder 3, and in Brick-laying and Plastering and in 
ntery on January 6. 1890. Tailoring class now 
—_ Splendid exhibition of work by last session’s 
ses can be seen at schools. Illustrated 


courses of study, with diplomas at —— ; also 3 
tory Classes 


New York, New York. 
PACEARD'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGE and 
SCHOOL OF STENOGRAPHY, 


Buitpine, Twenty-Third St. & Fourth Ave. 


Now in its 32d year of successful life. 
Known and read of all the people. 


It prepares young men and young women for busi- 
ness, not by magic nor legerdemain of any kind, but 
by solid work directed to the right spot. 

Nothing promised in three months or three days. 
No cutting of rates. 

No cutting of time. 
. No cutting of service. 

Everybody is treated alike, and treated fairly. In 
no other way could the school stand as it does. 


Fall term begins Tuesday, September 3d. 


Send for complete circular to 


S. S. PACKARD, President, 
101 East Twenty-Third St. 


New York, Troy. 
ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC 


INSTITUTE, Troy, N. Y. The oldest School of 
Engineering in the United States. Next term begins 
Sept. 18. The Register for 1889 contains list of gradu- 
ates for 64 years, with their positions; also course of 
study, requirements for admission, expenses, etc. 
Candidates living at a distance may be examined at 
their homes. Address oS 

Davip M. Greene, Director. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
oy N. Y. 54th Year. Prepares thor- 
oughly or College, the Government Academies, 
an 


usiness. 4 
Bisspez & Amen, Principals. 


New York, New York. 
UTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE, 


54-56 W. 55th Street, New York. 
Special, Elective, and full Collegiate courses. 
Rev. G. W. SAMSON, D.D., Pres. 
Mrs. E. S. West, Lady Principal. 
Preparatory and Boarding Depts. Opens its 5lst 
year Sept. 25th, 1889. 


New York, Newburgh (on the Hudson). 
IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
$500, no extras.—I have put into print what I 
want to say to the parents of six eight-year old boys 
1 


f stuff, and am glad to send it. 
W. (Yale, ’60). 


New York, Saratoga. 
QARATOGA INSTITUTE, Saratoga, 
. ¥Y. For boys. Prepares for leading colleges 


d busi Established 1856. Address 
FRANKLIN B. Yates, A.B. 


New York, Saratoga Springs. 

EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMI- 
ences, osophy, guages, Music, Painting, #s- 
thetic and social culture. Thirty-fifth 
Sept. 18. Address Cuas. F. Down, Ph.D., Pres. 


New York, Newburgh. 

HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. The twenty-fourth year 

will begin Sept. 26th. 


New York, Rochester. 
NIVERSITY OF RO. HESTER, 
, DAVID J. HILL, LL.D., President. 
Two courses of study: 
THE CLASSICAL, 
THE SCIENTIFIC. 
Fall Term begins Thursday, September 12, 1889. 
For catalogues, address the Librarian. 


York, Poughkeepsie. 
ARRING’S MILITARY INSTI- 
E. For College, U. 8. Military and Naval 
or Business. Oilustrated circular. Num- 
ber of pupils limited. Address as above. 


NEw Yorx, Aurora. 
W/ELLS COLLEGE, 
7 FOR WOMEN, Aurora, N. Y. 
LLEGIATE Course of Study. Location beau- 
elegant. A refined 
Christian home. Session begins 11, 1889. Send 
for catalogue. E. 8S. Frissge, D.D., President. 


NEw Yorx, Peekskill. 
yon HALL MILITARY 

EMY. A beautiful. thorough] i 
school boys only. Vor 
Mrs. C. J. WRIGHT. 


On10, Painesville. 
ERIE SEMINARY. Location 
pleasant and healthful. Course of study liberal 


h. Thirty-first year begins Sept. 11, 1889. 
Miss Many Evans, Principal. 


Onto, Marietta. 
COLLEGE. 


Best advantages. Moderate expenses. 
Address President Eaton. 


Oxn10, Columbus. 
HIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Complete and Special Courses in Arts, Philoso- 


phy, Science, Agriculture, Veterinary Med- 


icine, Pharmacy, and Civil, Mechanical, 
Mining, and Electrical Engineering. Full 


Mailed free 
TRA ES Address NEW YOR 
ew York, 


» Ist Avenue, 67th and 68th Streets, 


information sent on application. 


Ever Made. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport. 
ICKINSON SEMINARY. 


A Classical and Scientific 
School for both sexes. 15 Teachers. — > con- 
erred. Elective studies when desired. facil- 
ities in Music an uildings spacious. Steam, 
water, ventilation, fire-escapes. sis per year for 

rd, hing, heat, light, and room. Tuition ac- 
cording to studies. Discounts. to preachers, teach- 
ers, and two from the same family. Fall term opens 
Sept. 2. Catalogue free. E.J. Gray, D.D., Pres’t. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz. 
INDEN HALL SEMINARY, A (MO 


ear. 

fortable school home ; be teen methods; careful 

pg of the individual pupils; advanced Courses 
udy. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
VIAN SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


A century’s experience continued with best modern 
methods. Affords educational facilities equaled by 
few and excelled by none. 


PENNSYLVAMIA, Ogonts. 

SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

LADIES.—Removed in 1883 from Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, to OconTz, the spacious countr, 
seat of JAY Cooxg, will begin its fortieth year Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 25th. For circulars, apply to Princt- 
PALS, School, County, Pa. 

rinct 


Miss Frances E. B Miss HA. D 
. BENNETT, iss H. A. Di 
Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
WALNUT STREET SEMI- 
: NARY for Young Ladies. 23d Year. Is pro- 
vided for giving a superior education in Collegiate, 
Eclectic, and Preparatory Departments: also in Music 
and Art. Mrs. NRIETTA Kutz, 2,045 Walnut Sc. 


IsuanpD, East Greenwich. 
AST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. For both sexes. Charmingly 
located on Narragansett Bay. Steam heat. Electric 
light. Well endowed. Prepares for college or busi- 
ness. Eleven courses of instruction, including normal, 
with t school. a year. Opens Sept. 3. 
catalogue address Rev. D. BLaKEs- 
EE, A.M. 


Wasnineton, D.C., 1,212 and 1,214 Fourteenth 
Street and 1,407 Massachusetts Avenue. 
INSTITUTE. -Select 


pe and Day School for Young Ladies and 

Little Girls. Curriculum complete. Standard high. 

Training and privileges of home. Address principals, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. CABELL. 


~ 4 


Over 14 Millions So 

this Country ys 

he Best Fitting and 
earing Corset 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $560,213 

Correspondents: Twentsche Bankvereen- 
iging, msterdam, Holland; B. W. Bly- 

enstein & Co., London, England. 

Allows interest on deposits ; and interest on balances 
of active accounts of merchants and others. 

Transacts a general banking business. 

Lends money 2 gremmecey note with New York or 
Brookl — real estate first mo e, with 
Title Guaran licy, as collateral security. 

Acts as Executor, stee, and Guardian, under 
Wills, for the fixed statuto charges ; » a8 

rar, Trustee, Transfer and Financial Agent for S 
Cities, Railroads, Towns, and other corporations, an 
for Real Estate Mo with coupon bonds in New 
York, Brooklyn, and elsewhere. Collects rents, cou- 
pons, and dividends. 


e 
Negotiates State, City, Railway and corporatejloans. 


: 
Garret A. Van Allen, John D. Vermeule, 


Warner Van Norde John Van Voorhi 
Hooper C. Van Vorst, W. W. Van Voorhis, 
ames B. Van Woert, Geo. W. Van Siclen, 
G. Van Nostrand, James Roosevelt, 
John R. Plante Van 
Henry W. Bookstaver, J. W. Vanderhorst Kuyt, 
bert B. Roose . Henry W. O. Edye, 
Geo. M. Van Hoesen, Jotham Goodnow, 
Wm. Dowd, George F. Hod 
William Remsen, Peter Wyckoff, 
W. D. Van Vieck Daniel A. Heald. 
ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
JOHN D. VERME Vice-President. 


GEO. W, VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 


T™ GURLEY INVESTMENT CO. 


Capital Stock, $300,000. Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 
STANDARD SECURITIES. 
First Mortgage Loans and Bonds. 
— ESTABLISHED Firtgsen YEARS. — 
Tabor Block, Denver, Colo. 
Correspondence solicited from investors and 
reliable parties. Money loaned at 8% with absolute 
safety. Undoubted references. Thorough experi- 
ence in Denver valuations. References: Dun’s Com. 
Agency, Denver Banks, and best houses in Denver. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 

‘ cent. Semi - Annua 

Interest. Negotiated by W. B. CLARK 
INVESTMENT CoO., in sums of $200 and 

OF upward. PROMPT PAYMENT of Prin- 
oC and Interest Coupons MADE and 

REMITTED TO LENDER without 

ear. BEST LOCATION IN THE 

ALL UNION. Fifteen years’ experience, 
Ample Capital. Wide connections. Re- 
fer to the Congregationalist. Send for 


INVESTMENTS 


references before you 
W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 


invest elsewhere. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Stocks in Good Inventions are. 
the Very Best Investments. 


ist. Because they are not speculative stocks. 
2d. Because they are not injured by combi- 
ations and pools. 
3d. Because the 
unvarying dividends. 


pay large, regular, and 


4th. Because they are legitimate, not wa- 


tered, and sell at reasonable prices. 

We have a number of shares in the best 
and most modern Inventions, which we can 
confidently recommend as safe investments. 

Send letter giving information. 


PERKINS & MOTT, 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


mee LADIES 
T orders for our cele 
Coffees and 


Powde 


COMPANY 


We avoiding Agents you save their 
da profi 


~ ORGANS, $35 to $600. ¥ 
Sent for trialin your own home 
before he, buy. GUARANTEED SIX 
YEARS, Catalogues > 

Marchal & Smith Piano Co.. 235 E. 21st &t., N.Y. 


§ 


SreamBain 


Edy, S56 Warren St. MEW YORK. 


Walked into 


Seated Toe 
PREMIUM 27. 
culars address 


r pore 
P.O. Box 289, New York, N.¥ 


— 
_RAVIAN) School for Girls and Young Ladies, 
= 
PA WARNER'S 
tory department. Best advantages in Music and Art. | 
Building with best modern improvements ; heated by 
steam and furnished withelevator. Astronomical Ob. \ 
ASN | 
\ 
Corser 
PRICE | 
$35. 
ego 
Sy Vo Use 
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MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 


WELL, 
and DODGE OITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
DES MOINES, COUN- 


an ENVER, COLO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Josephand Kansas City. Excursions 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Salt 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 

Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and 8t. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
clining Ch ) to and from those 
points and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and 
Sleeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Ieland. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


YOUR MONOGRAM either 2 or 3 Letter 
for Marking your Linen or Paper and 
Envelopes with Indelible Ink and Bronze 
Colors. ONLY 50cts. POST-PAID. 
Also PEN and PENCIL STAMPS 25cts. 
POST-PAID. 
TUCKER & SCHOTT, 


RUBBER & STEEL STAMP MAKERS, SEAL ENGRAVERS, &c. 
100 FULTON ST.., NEW YORK. 


“Thick and Glossy.” 


‘THE PRODUCTION of an abundant 
growth of hair, of a silk-like texture 
and of the original color, often results 
from the use, by those who have become 
bald or gray, of Ayer’s Hair Vigor: 

‘“‘T was rapidly becoming gray and 
bald; but after using two or three 
bottles of Ayer’s Hair Vigor my hair 
grew thick and glossy and the origi- 
nal color was restored.’”’—M. Aldrich, 
Canaan Centre, N. H. 

‘* A trial of Ayer’s Hair Vigor has con- 
vinced me of its merits. Its use has 
not only caused the hair of my wife and 
daughter to be abundant and glossy, but 
it has given my rather stunted mus- 
tache a respectable length and appear- 
ance.’’—R. Britton, Oakland, Ohio. 

“‘IT have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
the past four or five years and findita | 
most satisfactory dressing for the hair. 
It is all that I could desire, being harm- 
less, causing the hair to retain its 
natural color, and requiring but a small 
quantity to render the hair easy to ar- 
range.’ — Mrs. M. A. Bailey, 9 Charles 
st., Haverhill, Mass. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
troys Disease germs, prevents sickness. 
A necessity in every home, 
Invaluable in the sick room, 


DON'T DRINK DIRTY WATER 


Best and chea: Reversible Self- 


Will beround invaluable for 
Cholera infantum 
and al Summer Complaints, 
children or adults. IJItis nota 
medicine but willbe retained 
& sustain life when everything 
else fails. 4 sizes 35 cts, up. 


NCES 


777 


Z/ 


1 Y 
AE 


YY 


3000 COPIES 


From One Orig- 
tnal Writing, 


Drawing, Music, ete. Of Type-Writer 
Let- | = can be 
mam COPIES 


from one original. 


Send for circulars 
and — of 
work. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


Recommended by over 


152 & 154 Lake St., Chicago; 32 Liberty St., New York. 


_ AA Favorite with Physicians. 


: HE reluctance with which the regular school of medi- 
cal practitioners are occasionally induced to prescribe 
what is popularly termed ‘a patent medicine,”’ is 

not, we fear, without good foundation. In this particular 

doctor is, perhaps, more conservative than hi 
brother in the States, yet with wonderful unanimity they 
unite in praising Beecham?’s Pills, and use them con- 
stantly in their practice. Beecham?’s Pills are, of course, an 
article of rare and exceptional merit. 
of any peseeeaeey article in the world. For disordere 
stomach, 


the English 


wea 


are incomparable. 


and energy. 


est sale 
liver, 
r digestion, and sick headache they 
ey act like magic, bringing back almost 


They have the la 


immediately the keen edge of appetite, restoring long lost com- 
plexion, and rousing the whole 


uman frame to renewed health 


Beecham’s Pills are now being introduced into the 
United States through their agents, Messrs. B. F. 
ALLEN & CO., 365 & 367 Canal Street, N. Y., who, if 
your druggist does not keep them, will mail you a sample 
box on receipt of 25 cents. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


THOS. BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENG. 


: | proba 
another week ; indeed, a careful estimate 


FINANCIAL. 


The change to lower figures for ster- 
ling exchange during the week insures 
against any further shipments of gold 
abroad. e rate of discount in the Lon- 
don money market is one per cent. lower 
than the official rate at the Bank of Eng- 
land, which is now two and a half per 
cent.—showing that money is as much of 
a drug there as in our own market, where 
it ranges at two and a half to three per 
cent., closing offered at two and a half 
per cent. on call, with time loans from 
four to five per cent. It is now plain 
that an extraordinary, though temporary, 
demand for money in the Boston market 
about the first to the middle of July— 
tended, temporarily, to draw down our 
reserve in the New York banks; these 
extra drafts served to lower the rates in 
Boston to merely nominal figures, which 
have now returned again to the normal 
uotation. It is presumed that these 
oston shipments have been again re- 
turned to our market, and that the bank 
statement will reflect this return move- 
ment. Now that we have probably seen 
the end of this exit of gold to the French 
market, it can be sai 
of exports of the precious metal, while 
large for the season, will make no serious 
inroads on our reserves. The legal cir- 
culating medium of this country has in- 
Neg so rapidly and so extensively 
during the past five years, and the gold 
coinage and bullion has been added to 
so heavily, that it is just as well to have 
a slight defection from time to time, to 
make room for our domestic supply ; the 
only danger, as we have pointed out fre- 
quently, is in the gradual substitution of 
silver for gold, until, in some crisis such 
as we are liable to experience periodi- 
cally, we shall be forced down to a silver 
basis by the sudden withdrawal of gold 
from the banks by depositors. This is a 
contingency that is unpleasant to dwell 
upon, ut it is not an impossibility, nor 
together an improbability under present 
conditions, with our Government continu- 
ing to coin silver, when we have now in 
the Treasury vaults far more than we 
can use in the next ten years. It may be 
that we shall not feel this pressure for 
years, or we may feel it in a twelve- 
month. | 

‘Lhe movement of breadstuffs has com- 
menced ; exports of the new crop of wheat 
were made during the past week. The 
prospects of small crops of wheat increase 
in several of the countries of Europe, 
while the certainty of an aggregate large 
crop in our own country is almost fixed 
beyond question. It is conceded by 
foreign economic writers on the subject 
that Europe must have a much larger 
supply of breadstuffs from America this 
year than last ; indeed, that we shall be the 
granary for Europe during 1889-90, upon 
which she must draw for her extra needs 
both of wheat and corn, hardly admits vf 
ve and — we Shall have the needed 

su is about as sure as anything partl 
thd future can be. 
The stories about short crops in Dakota 
and Minnesota which were circulated for 
on week and last 
ave y exploded already, and will 
By fede out entirely oy the end of 


of the wheat crop in the two States named, 
by an expert, makes the aggregate yield 
about 85,000,000 bushels, or fully ten to 
fifteen millions larger than in 1888. 

No absolute progress has been made in 
the settlement of the freight rate ques- 
tion between the Northwest and South- 
west roads during the week, but the pros- 

ct of a — understanding is increased 
in view of the immense business in sight. 
The railways not only have everything to 
encourage them in the outlook, but the 
earnings continue to come in, almost with- 
out exception, in advance of last year’s. 
The principal excceptions this week are 
the June reports of the Reading Company 
and of the Pennsylvania Central, both of 
which lost heavily because of the terribly 
disastrous floods in Pennsylvania in that 
month. | 

The great event in mercantile circles 
during the week, the failure of Lewis 
Brothers & Co., dry s, with liabilities 
of between four and five million dollars, 
has had a effect on Wall 
Street ; but the effect was not lasting. 
The failure is doubtless a great surprise 
to even the trade itself. We are told 


that the liabilities are so scattered that 


that the volume 


no serious result will arise from the losses; 
and the general impression now is that 
the firm will be able to offer a full settle- 
ment with time given it. The depression 
in the share list occasioned by the failure 
was natural, but without reason, and the 
outlook for general trade is so unmistak- 
able that no single event seems able to 
prevent a general bull feeling, resulting 
in quick reactions from any declines. 
Trading in the market is limited, and 
business from the outside, as is usual at 
this season, is very light, but the basis 
for higher prices and more activity is 
being laid with a good prospect of a 
realization of these conditions when the 
heated term is over and the favorable 
have become facts. 
e bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease....... ...-$2,595,100 
Specie, decrease... 2,118,000 
Legal tenders, increase 622, 
Deposits, decrease....... e- 5,318,600 
@, decrease.......... 165,750 


This leaves the surplus reserve at about 
$7,250,000. ._ WALL STREET. 


United States Goverument 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real-Estate Board Building, - - - Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. _ 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


American Loan and Trust Co. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000 


Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for 
Collateral Security to Clients, 


Incorporated and operating under State authority and 
supervision, and with perpetual succession, for 
the transaction of a general and safe 
LOAN, TRUST AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Gua dian, Trustee, 
Assignee or Receiver, 3 
FIVE PER CENT. PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS. 
Correspondence Solicited from parties desiring to 
make safe investments. We loan money for them on 
First-Class Real Estate Mortgages with unquestion- 
able security for prompt payment of principal and 


interest. 
CLINTON MARKELL, President. 


G. A. ELDER, Vice-President. 
C. E. SHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 
JAMES BILLINGS, Secretary and Treasurer. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


In all its branches, includ- 
ing the receiving of ac- 
counts, discounting busi- 


ness paper, issuing interest certificates of deposit, etc. 
S Choice 


We have a full line of 
MUNICIPAL BONDS and other 
Safe Investments drawing from 


L or 
4.TO PER CENT. fos LISTS. 
We also deal in Gov't Land Warrants and Script. 

Foreign Exchange and Travelers’ Letters of Credit, 


N. A. KEAN & CO., Bankers, 


CHICAGO: NEW YOR 
100 Washington St. 115 Broadway. 


SECURITY, 
And yet an income of 
0 0 
10% 
ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 
For full information, which cannot be covered in a0 


advertisement, address 


THOMAS & 00., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


= 

OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION rion a ee THIS MAP OF THE 

sal | 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Hy. 
| Including Lines East and West of the Missouri | 
| River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIOUX ee 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, ST. JOS- 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS | 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
| 
| 
| 
CHICAGO, ILL. —_ 

| bre Bt. N-w York City. 
| 
| LU UY, 772 

| 
| 
: 
| 
BANKING j 
4 
a a 
a 
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JHE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


1, 1889. 


THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TEXAS LOANS 
at 8 PER CENT. 


AVING had an experience of five years 

Ld in Surveying Lands and seven years in 

Loaning Eastern Money on REAL 

ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 

© solicit correspondence with private investors 

as to my method of doing business and the 

safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 

e IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to 

investor. Address 

zx. B. CHANDIER, 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Reference b rmission to TH® CHRISTIAN UNION or 
the ep City, or Lockwood National 
Bank, San Antonio, Texas 


INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 


36 Egaifable Building.Bosion, 


A New England Organization. 


Loans made on Irri- Headquarters for 
gated Farms, not 1 ya ormation 


30% regarding | 
of security. olorado | 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. | 


SECURITIES | 


THAT SECURE 


And MAKE ane for their holders, are 
found in our 


Mortgage and Debenture Bonds 


based on improved real estate worth two 
and a half to three times their face, in 
the best counties of 


EASTERN KANSAS, 
WESTERN MISSOURI, 
and the TWO KANSAS CITYS. 


Investors, large or small, are invited to investigate. 


JAMES D. HUSTED, 


Kansas 
President. KANSAS, 


A.6 PER CENT. - 


WET INCOME 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 


Capital paid, $600,000 
IN DENOMINATIONS FROM $100 UPWARD. 


HESE bonds are secured by first on real 
estate in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsi omy tg 
w York,and the urity 
by capital and assets of the Middlesex Banking Co., 


t less than 10 per 
liabilities, Asa of inet it has over twice 
that amount. (See Bank Commissioners’ Report.) It 
is under the supervision of the State Bank k Commis- 
sioners, the same as other banks in Connecticut. Every 
nhasess is thrown around these bonds to make them 
as safe as Government bonds. 

—Thirteen years in business 
ITS RECORD. or a 
. in ment o ncipal or in 
for full information to 
FRANK JOHNSON, New York Agent 
(with Gilder. Farr & Co.), 31 & 33 Broad St, 


$12,000,000 


Invested during the last thirteen years 
without loss should commend our DE- 
BENTURES and MORTGAGES to con- 
servative investors. These securities 
are entirely free from any speculative 
seen and YIELD SIX PER CENT. 
EREST. Send for ‘‘ Twelve Years’ 
in Western Mortgages. 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


No. 160 Broadway, New York, 


(JMAHA |NVESTMENTS. 
GEORGE G. WALLACE, 


Investment Agent, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKAs 


ONEY PLACED IN CHOICE FIRST MORT- 
GAGES. Purchases carefully made of Real 


Estate offering large profits. Acts as agent for 
Eastern Investors. Ample References. Correspond- 


8% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 87% | ence solicites. 


Specially secured by 25% deposit with Ameri- 
ean Loan and Trust Co. of Boston. Fully 
guaranteed, payobe at maturity. Interest 
paid semi-ann 


8% First Mortgage Bonds. 8% 
pros ow guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 
anies insuring e profits to stock- 
the bonds and interest are fully 


10% Syndicate Investments, 10% 
Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 
and Company record, showing 


fita to investors since 1883. 
THE WINNER INVESTAENT CORPARY, 
APITAL, $590,000. $637,547.50. 


H. PARMENTER, 
Gen. Agt., 50 State St.. ton. 


‘WANTED TO SELL. 


S1LO00,000 worth 


Lands and anc on the line of the Electric Rail- 
is the electric railway yet built 
e pride of 


CAPITAL CITY, Kansas, 


the most pros us ci all the 
A new on, 


years, adding great value to this locality. 
houses ty being erected by the score; over 


regret it. We can always 8 
cipal guaran 


BARTHOLOMEW & 0., 609 Kansas Ave.. Topeka, Kansas 


Safe Investments 


Speci 
money on farms and other good and oon 
erty, at 6 to 8 per cent. 
dreds of loans for persons from England to California. 
Pay interest on Time Certificate tes of "Send fo from 4 
to 6 per cent., acco rding to 
copy of Knox's Investor's Gu de.” 


JOHN D. ENOX & “oo. 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Nort 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large dealers in Busin Residence, Dock, 
and Acre Properties, both in Duluth and on “roe south 
side of the uperior and West | We 
send list of b ns and maps to locate them when 
requested, and have many theuseudn ¢ uf dol- 
lars for those who never saw the city, alwa : Ron 
PROFITS.” and in almost every case. VERY 


8s. We solicit correspondence. 


‘WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


MINNEHAHA TROST CO. 


SIOUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 
W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


Negotiate First Mortgage Real Estate Loans on 
Farm and City Property. Payment Guaranteed. 
Interest a e in New York Exc e. Liberal 
rates of interest and no expense to ies holding 
our securities 
ents made in Sioux Falls city preperty— 
the a city_in the new State, with five large 
nes of Railway; the Metropolis of the new 


ey = ‘circulars and references 


DENVER. 


Real Estate loans negotiated Nettin 
investors 8 per cent. interest. 
Maps, statistics, etc., sent free. 

References : Union Bank, Denver. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP, 
805 Sixteenth Street, - Denver, Colo. 


BESTOR G. BROWN, 
INVESTMENT BANKER, Topeka, Kansas 


Bonds, Stocks, and Commercial Paper. A limited 
number of Trust Certificates issued, bearing from 6 to 
use oo Write for particulars. * Refer to banks of 

city. 


DAKOTA-INVESTMENT-COMPANY, 


Established 1881. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $100,000. 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 


Incorporated 1884, 
SURPLUS AND RESERVE, $30,000. 


Guaranteed 7 Per Cont. Mortgages. Ton Year 6 4-2 Per Cent. Debentures. 


We have had over eight years’ experience in placing loans in the RED RIVER VALLEY, and base our 
claim for future patronage upon the RECORD that we have made. 


€ refer by 
invested with this. s Company. 


rmission to many Eastern Savings Banks, Insurance Companies and Capitalists that have 


€ can satisfy the most conservative of the safety and desirability of our securities, and court the strictest 
on of our FIELD, our METHODS and our RECORD. 


Address GEO, B. CLIFFORD, Secretary, Grand Forks, Dakota, or 
J. B. FERRY, Manager, No. 2 Wall Street, New York, 


MONEY MAY BE SAFE 


« | Invested in low interest bearing securi- | + 
ties of the East, but no investment can be 
| moresecure than mo ages onrealestate | . 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapidl 
growing city in the Northwest, and it 
will net7and 8 per cent. interest pay- 
able semi-annually in New Yo rk 
change. A long and successful experi- 
ence, without a single loss to investors, 
* | has established our businessand guaran- | ° 
tees satisfaction. Unquestioned references 
* | onapplication. Correspondence solicited. | - 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 
333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


USHNELL 


USHN HLL 
ffeal Estate and financial fgents, 


ST, PAUL, MINN, 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per cent. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Real Estate In- 
made. 

REFERENCES.—First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Correspondence solicited. 


C. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & COQ., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


, Buy and sell COUNTY 
FARGO, 


— of Dakota. Pay 
DAKOTA. 


Pe 


per cent., according 
fi the laws of Dakota. 
Good as a Government 
and wor one for 
Red River Vaiey Lande County. A regular in- 
* come of 7 per cent. 


Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 


eal Estate Loans 


6 AND 7 PER CENT., 


MADE BY 


HAMMETT, DAVISON & CO,, 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 


eae are personal attention to the examination of 
ri before loans. These loans can be had 
Hartford, Conn., or Messrs. 

CHAS. L. HYDE & Co., New York. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 


410 Pierce St., Sioux City, Ia, 


Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi- 
Annual Interest to the Investor. : 
Agents for IOWA RAILRVAD LAND COMPANY. 


9 YEARS 
OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the AMERI- 
CAN INVESTMENT CO. Assets, $2,000,000. Highest 
rate of interest consistent with choicest security. 
Ask forinformation of gs, ORMSBY, Pres. 


H. E. SIMMONS, Vice- Pres, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


J. J. Pres. Ws, O’Muccany, V.-Pres. 
G, A. EASTMAN, Sec. ano Treas. 


Tue Grano Fores Loan ano Laxo Co,, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


First Mo a Loans made on Farm and Cit 
Property. Real Estate Bought and Sold. Bon z 
Negotiated. Collections made, 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


_GRAND FORKS, DAK,, 


Real Estate Gollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE, 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as nt for 
landsin Dakota. Listsof lands 
for sale will be sent free on eaten. 
Correspondence solicited, 


MERRITT & GROMMON, 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denwvexr, Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of State of Colorado; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book “ Facts 
About Denver,’’ maps, and any other information 
desired. 


Minneapolis, Minn., insures Mortgagees ani 
Owners against loss from Defector tee in Real 


Estate Titles and defends thein- 
if assailed, at its 


sured titles, 
If insured Mortgan 


own cost, 
gee acquires — by 


ure, the Policy insures his fee. C 
Liability of Stockholders, $1, 000, 000. Guaran- 


ty Fund, held by State Aud- 
itor, $200,000. Mortg- 
ages for nettin 
a 6 to 7%, with insu 

title. Address 


eSec’y. Mention this Paper. 


6% PUEBLO, Colorado. 6% 


al can make canes gilt-edge loans at 6%, 
aranteed, sec y Trust deed on Brick Bl 
at 40 ‘valuation, Wet have 8% notes secured as above 


‘HOLLAND & MILES. 


References by permission: Western National Bank 
Central National Bank, Pueblo; Gov. Job A. Cooper 
the Hon. Jas. Rice, Secretary of State, Denver. 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaste 

REAL ESTATE © LOAN AGENT, 
Dealer in Securities, 

No. 26 Gibraltar Building, - | Kansas City, Mo. 


Money loaned at 6 to 8 per a. inter semi- 
annually without cost or risk to owner. vest- 
ments made in estate tg notes. Send for 
pamphlet Information to Investors.”’ 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY CO., 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


Address F. F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J., 
or write direct to the Company. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


CAPITAL $1.000.000. 
77% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
G% GOLD DEBENTURES. 
57% SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Interest and Principal payable in New York. 30 years’ 
experience. No investor ever lost a dollar or waited a 


day for his dues. Savings Certificates for sums of $s 


and upwards convertibie at anytime. Our securities are 
largely held by Trustees, Guardians, Colleges, Savings 
sanks, and investors throughout all the Eastern States. 
‘or references, testimonials and full information apply te 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co 
KANSAS. 


71 State St., Wall S q 
South See Phil lek shia. 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


The best Residence and Business Prop- 
erty in the 
WEST DIVISION OF CHICAGO, 


within the City limits 
Horse and Gable Cars and Steam Rail- 
roads reaching it. 
wg the most rapidly advancing prop- 
the City. 


erty in 
M. A. FARR, 
18 Portland Block, - - - - Chicago. 


T% FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Security. 
pesca examination of property guaranteed. 
sured by Minn. Title Insurance and Trust 
References permitted irst Nat. 
neapolis, and to and 
known business and professional men in N On: 
WM. E. SMITH, Temple Court, aiosapeile inn. 


Send for the little book on 
Before Western Mo 


es as in- 
Investing vestments, m free on 

application to The Mortg Investment 
140 Nassau Street, New York. 


Also, read fully the article get ** Mone 
Matters’ in The Christian Union nion of March page 356. | 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Cc. OLDER, 
108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 


--REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank, this city. 


Jonathan.’ Fshelman, Llewellyn & Co. Beattle, Was. 


A primer on money-lending 
oublished by the Kansas City 
Investment Company, will be a 
revelation to many an eastern 
man. 

_ It is sent to all who ask for 
it. 


Tue Kansas City Investment ComMPAny, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


| 
= hose liabilities are limited Dy law, being required 
0 AS far 
SOmpa 
REAL 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
terest. Refer to the Merchants’ National Bank, Du- ~ 
§ luth, and hundreds who have dealt with us in other 
Statc 
—— 
d 
j where (in the large spherical auditorium) the —_— 
| 
| 
| 
Investment Bankers and Loan Agents, To- 
si- 
er 
ym 
or 
y 
| 4 
N. 
er. 


